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QUAKER 


John C. Winston & Co. 
51 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 





‘¢The Quaker Ideal.”’ 


By FRANCIS FRITH. 


LONDON EDITION. 


Price, in paper binding, 35 cents; in cloth binding, 
50 cents. Imported and for sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 
8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 


Religious Views of the Society of Friends. 
A Paper for the World’s Congress of Religions at Cht- 
cago. Ninth month 19th, 1893. 
By HowarD M. JENKINS. 


Leafiet, (23 pages, size to fit ordin letter envel- 
oe. Price, 3 cents single copies; cents for 25; 
75 cents for 50; $1.00 for 100. Sent by mail at these 
prices. Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 

921 ARCH STREET, Philad’a. 


LFRED L. SELLERS, 
A ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
P D. C., can be accommodated with rooms an 
board in a Friends’ family. Terms, $1.50 a 
Address FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


day 





Friends’ Dining Rooms, 


142 North Fifteenth Street. 


Accessible from the Meeting-house premises. The 
patronage of Friends is solicited. 


JOHN B. BETTS, — 
518 Walnut Street, 


Offers for sale 
Six Per Cent. Ground Rents. 
Investment Securities. 
Philadelphia City Mortgages. 








Street Railway Bonds 


Some Trolley Lines in Pennsylvania yielding 
6 per cent. free of tax. 


| Municipal Warrants 


There are no better short term investments on 
the market at present. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 
DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


LADY, FRIEND, DESIRES OFFICE WORK. 
Address No. 11, Office INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL. 





2313 N. College Avenue. 





URNISHED ROOMS.—A DESIRABLE THIRD- 
story front room to let; plenty of sun and 
heat. 

ANTED.—A HOUSEKEEPER DESIRES PO- 
sition in college or institution, or full 
charge of a gentleman’s house. Satisfac- 

tory reference given. Address A. J., Box 2613, 
West Chester, Penna. 


ANTED.—A THOROUGHLY CAPABLE 
matron, with previous experience, for a 
Friends’ Institution in Philadelphia, where 

there are about 25 persons. State salary expected 
and reference. address No. 14, Office of INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL. 

ANTED.— PROTESTANT WOMAN AND 
daughter, or two single women, who are 
used to livingin the country, to do the 

— of a small city family. Address No. 15, this 
ce. 


‘Y ANTED.—PUPIL NURSES AT THE WEST 
Philadelphia Hospital for Women, 4035 
Parrish street. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician, 
1406 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA, 


Spectacles and Eye Glasses Carefully Fitted. 


Benjamin Green, 


Carpetings, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





Good Designs 


in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as 
aor. -~, en = iseasy. We will 
send you samples for t cents. Pri 

to 50 cents @ roll. _ —_s 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, a 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 

Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
Special attention given to'serving families. 
North Eighth St Philatel S Fears. — 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
John Faber Miller, %,,S¥20%, StaEst, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 


Counties. 
. for $400, to California and 
A Trip of 60 Days return. First-class in every 
appointment; taking in the different points of in- 
terest en route,—going one route, returning another, 
First month 29, 1895. For further information, ad- 
dress R. B. NICHOLSON, 
523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 
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ae School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical 
and the Literary ; chemical, ae, and biological 
a manual train Special care will 

given to the moral and religious training of the 
~4 o by teachers who are concerned Friends. 
‘or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both cin 

At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
A first-class academy and college preparatory school 
under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

A liberal and extended course of study in mathe- 
matics, sciences, literature, languages, music, and 
drawing, besides thorough work in ail common 
school branches. Eleven teachers, nearly all 
Friends. Next term begins on Ninth Mo. 11, 1894. 

For circulars appl Le 

— B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 

CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LocusT VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 
Thorough courses preparing for admission to any 
college, or furnishing a good business education. 
Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. 

The school is under the care of Friends, and is 

leasantly located on Long Island, about 30 miles 
From New York. For catalogue and particulars ad- 

FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, Long sland. 
Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cové; Long Island. 


Swarthmore College. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo. 18, 1894. 
Full College Courses for young men and young 
women, leading to Classical, ngineering, Scien- 
tific, and Literary degrees. Machine sho , labora- 
tories, and libraries. For Catalogue an ’particu- 
lars, address 

CHARLES Dr GARMO, Pn. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 








SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing par- 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The pres»nt build- 
ing is new and much enla , and has j fect san- 
itary arrangements. Exce ent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 

easantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
ani “CHAPP QUA MOUNT m, Der 
AQUA A prequa, N. 
Y. 


THE use of the IWTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 


worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 


about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- | 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of | 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- | 


tisement. ge@y-When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


seeing the advertisement in this paper. “ea 





| 1833 Ridge Avenue, 





R88 99 455 Ke PURE Bd 


QSED IN HOSPITALS. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 





eo WILLIAM HEACOCK, 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St.., 


Telephone 4036. PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
| 1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 











Carpets and Wall Papers 


All the Newest Designs from the best manufactur- 
ers, in Axminsters, Moquettes, Brussels, and In- 
n Carpets. Also, & Complete Line of Wall 
‘apers in Srepent Colors and St les, from the lowest 
tothe highest grade made. All at lowest prices. 


HOWARO, THOMAS & BRO, 


CHARLES BURTON, _ 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadelphia. 


HENRY | HOvSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 





C. Durable Work. Rellabie Workmen, 
ELLIS. |ws'xortn 324 st. "12 N. 10th St. 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaft Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Grats Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 


A SPECIAL LINE. Our own make Women’s Shoes, 
$3.75. Hand-sewed throughout, $2.65. Our own 
make Buskins. Fall lines complete in all on 
and at all prices. We start at $2 fora good 





Only one store now, 47 N. 13th St. (below Arch). 





AD ITS PICTURE TAKEN, CABINET SIZE,— 
The Old Liberty Bell did. You can get one 
for your collection by sending 25 cents to 


L. P. Marshall, Photographer, 
vatanayea, Penna. 








‘TEACH ERS, ‘GOVERN ESSES, TUTORS 


RECOMMENDED WITHOUT CHARGE. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edward C, Dixon), 1341 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


iter NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 

In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 

In Linens, In Underwear, 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 

In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 

In Handkerchiefs, In’ Shoes, 

In Millinery, In Shawls, 

In Waterproofs, In C 

In Rugs, Mats, In Uph Savery, 

In Muslin Underwear, etc., etc., 
our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 

The Matt Orper Depart- 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


| STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Philadelphia. 


Established 1815. 


CHAS. B. EDWARDS & CO., 


B. Dorsgy & Sons. 
FrRYMIER & EDWARDS. 


The only agiving member left of me < old, reliable 
firm of Benedict Dorsey & 


CHINA and GLASSWARE. 
No. 1009 Market Street. 


All grades of goods always at lowest market prices 
A SPECIALTY—Decorated China and Silverware 
loaned to Parties, — etc. 


Formerly of { 





eae pares 


want to make somebody a pres- 
ent during the Holidays. 


Why not send Sixty Centsand receive a 
beautiful JAPANESE BASKET full of 
Ingram’s Blended Tea? 


Sent free within 50 miles of Philadel- 
phia to railroad station where package 
stamp can be used. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 


Tea Dealer, 
31 North Second St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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INTELLIGENCER. 
Vol. LI. No 51. 


FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
LI. 

Why will a soul, that must finally settle accounts be- 
tween God and itself, spend time, waste time, to muse and 
despond at the infirmities of another? The fratlties of a 
thousand, cannot impair the unchangeable truth and right- 
cousness of Jehovah. Set a watch upon the wicket 
of thy soul and keep sentinel in deep attention there. 

Jos Scorrt. 


From ‘‘An Epistle of Tender Caution Against Stumbling at the 
Faults of Others.’’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


EPICTETUS. 


DarE to look up to God, and say, make use of me for the future as 
Thou wilt. I am of the same mind; I am one with Thee; I refuse 
nothing which seems good to Thee. Lead me whither thou wilt. 
What else can I do, a lame old man, but sing hymns to God.—Dis- 
courses of Epictetus. 


From beyond thy Olympus, O Greek ! comes the wisdom that brightens 
Thy stern abnegation of self with faith in a purpose divine ; 

Firmly thou facest the grisly Phantom that frightens 
Spirits who claim the support of truths more mighty than thine. 


Self-poised, in serenity smiling, thou stand’st in the vista of ages 
Of all fate’s arrows defiant, singing thy thanksgiving hymn; 
Offering thy wild bitter herb, that the hunger of living assuages, 
Gathered on rocky peaks, whence the world looks barren and dim. 


We who have listened the words of a Voice beyond man’s that hath 
spoken, 
We who dare gather the fullness of all the treasures of love, 
Knowing the promise of one whose covenant cannot be broken, 
We faint, and we question! oh Pagan, how doth thy submission 
reprove ! 


How were this daily life illumed with a splendor supernal, 
If a faith as staunch as was thine, were lit with a Christian glow ! 
No stoic refusal of joy, but a trust in ‘‘ Our Father” eternal 
Would transfigure the treadmill of earth to a heaven of love below. 
F. M. S. 


THE LIFE OF WHITTIER.! 

WE now have the authoritative biography of Whittier, 
made up from the materials, with others since gathered, 
which he left for the purpose to his ‘‘ literary executor,’’ 
Samuel T. Pickard. The work is in two neat volumes, 
making 800 pages, and is illustrated by portraits of the 
poet, and of his mother and sister, a fac-simile of his 
handwriting, and views of the old homestead at Haver- 
hill, his house at Amesbury, and the house at Hampton 
Falls, N. H., where he died. Samuel T. Pickard, the 
author of the work, is the editor of the Zranscript, of 
Portland, Maine, and the husband of the poet’s niece, 
Elizabeth, who for some years before her marriage, in 
1876, was his companion and housekeeper, in the home 
at Amesbury. 

We get in these volumes, of course, a more complete 
view of the poet’s private life than has heretofore been 
given. It discloses little that is entirely new, though in 
some particulars it gives us a developed and deepened 


\Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier. By Samuel T. 
Pickard. ‘In two volumes, Pp. 802. $4.00. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
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impression as to certain features of his personality. 
Probably it will surprise some to learn how lively an in- 
terest he always took in political affairs, and how active a 
part, in the earlier years of his life, he was inclined to, 
and it may be unknown to most how frail and delicate 
was his health, from his early manhood. Referring to 
this latter fact, it may be said here that his weakness 
appeared to be an affection of the heart, and was marked 
by frequent severe pain in the region of that organ. 
During his residence in Philadelphia, 1838-40, ‘‘ a noted 
physician examined him, and reported that there was no 
immediate cause for anxiety—with care he might live to 
be fifty years of age.’ He suffered from neuralgia, and 
headaches ‘‘ attended him all his life, and accompanied 
every mental exertion. He could not write or read con- 
tinuously for half an hour, in middle or later life, with- 
out severe pain in the head. This debarred him from 
lectures, receptions, and public dinners, unless an oppor- 
tunity was given him to retire without notice, and with- 
out causing disturbance. A continuous mental strain of 
two hours was intolerable to hinf® This accounted for 
his frequent and adroitly managed disappearances during 
such festivities as those of his birthdays. This gave him 
a reputation for shyness that did not really belong to 
him. He wasa man to enjoy society, and would have 
done his full part of the talking and listening in any 
company but for the dread of the inevitable penalty. 
The more highly prized and interesting the guest he was 
entertaining, the greater the necessity of getting an occa- 
sional brief respite from his conversation. His intimate 
friends understood this, and would leave him to himself 
at short intervals. The trouble with his. heart 
became less annoying in later years than in middle life. 
All his life he was seriously affected by his inability to 
secure sleep when it was most needed.’’ 

Handicapped thus by physical disability, he still 
accomplished his work, but as if with one hand bound 
behind him. In 1831 he quitted his editorial place at 
Hartford because of ill health; he was chosen at that 
time a delegate to the National Republican Convention 
at Baltimore, but was too feeble to go. ‘‘ He made the 
attempt, but upon reaching Boston found that he had not 
the strength to proceed farther ; indeed, he was too ill to 
return at once to Haverhill.’’ He was then but twenty- 
four years old, we must remember, and his disability was 
not that of a temporary illness, but the sign of a perma- 
nent condition. 

Perhaps the conditions of his boyhood were too hard. 
The present work tells us: ‘‘ Mr. Whittier was accus- 
tomed to attribute the delicacy of his health throughout 
life to the methods of toughening the constitution in 
vogue when he was a lad. No flannels were worn in the 
coldest weather, and the garments of homespun, though 
strong and serviceable, were of open texture compared 
with modern goods. Only a short spencer for overcoat, 
and mufflers and mittens were provided for extremely 
cold weather ; and the drive to the Friends’* meeting at 
Amesbury, eight miles away, twice a week, on First- and 
Fifth-days, with no buffalo robe or warm wraps, was 
thoroughly chilling and uncomfortable, and the meeting- 
houses of those days were seldom provided with means 
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of heating.’’ The barn described in ‘‘ Snow-Bound ”’ 
was built in 1821, and is now standing, but an earlier 
one stood close by. ‘‘ Mr. Whittier once told the writer 
that the old barn had no doors, and the winter winds 
whistled through it, and snow drifted upon the floors for 
more than a century. The horses and cattle were but 
slightly protected in their stalls and ‘tie-up.’ This was 
the early practice throughout New England. Our fathers, 
coming from the milder climate of England, had the 
traditional English slowness in adapting themselves to 
changed climatic conditions. The pioneers and their 
descendants for four or five generations adopted the 
policy of ‘ toughening’ themselves by exposure to the 
cold. Almost two centuries passed away before 
barns were made comfortable, and flannels and overcoats 
ceased to be regarded as extravagances.”’ 

The old homestead at East Haverhill, where Whittier 
was born, Twelfth month 17, 1807, was built by the first 
of the name in this country, Thomas Whittier, who is 
supposed to have been a Huguenot, and who came in 
1638,—eighteen years after the Mayflower Pilgrims, eight 
years after the settlement of Boston, and in the same 
year that Minuit and his Swedish ships reached Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. Thomas built first a cabin of logs, in 
which he lived until late in life, and then he hewed the 
oak timbers for the present one, and erected it about 
1688. It is of wood only,—the almost universal rule in 
the Colonies of America, with the single exception of 
south-eastern Pennsylvania, where the immigrants used 
stone for even their farm-houses within a few years after 
their arrival,—and ‘‘ has a heavy oaken frame, the prin- 
cipal beams being hewed from timber that gave a width 
of fifteen inches.’’ It is ‘‘ about thirty-six feet square, 
and built in the ancient fashion around a massive central 
chimney. At the north-eastern corner, which is nearest 
the road, is a porch giving entrance to the kitchen. 
This room is by far the largest, as it is the most notable, 
room in the house, being about thirty feet in length, and 
of proportionate width. The great fireplace is of 
itself almost as wide as the average kitchen of the present 
day. The chimney is broad enough at its base to allow 
a space of about eight feet between the jambs. The 
oven is at the back of the fireplace on the right side, and 
if there were a large fire upon the hearth, it would be 
difficult to manage the baking, as one must step into the 
fireplace to reach it. The old crane, swinging on its 
stout hinges at the left, 4nd the ancient trammels and 
hooks remain. When Mr. Whittier last visited 
the place, the hearth was worn and broken, and the 
Turk’s head andirons were gone. But a fire was readily 
kindled, and ‘ the great throat of the chimney’ made to 
laugh again with its roaring draft.’’ 

In this house Thomas Whittier died, 1696, leaving ten 
children. His youngestson, Joseph, took the house, and 
died 1739, leaving nine children. The youngest of 
these was also Joseph, who died 1796,—just a hundred 
years later than his grandfather, a notable circumstance. 


It was this Joseph who married Sarah Greenleaf, she of 
her grandson’s poeem— 


‘“‘ Sarah Greenleaf of eighteen years,” 
who lived on the opposite shore of the Merrimac river, 
and at the home-coming, 
‘* Stepped lightly her, bridegroom’s boat within,”’ 

and they had eleven children, only three of whom mar- 
ried, Joseph, Obadiah, and John. This John was the 
poet’s father, born in 1760, died 1830. He married at 
forty-four Abigail Hussey, a New Hampshire girl, twenty- 
one years his junior, and they had four children, Mary, 
John Greenleaf, Matthew Franklin, and Elizabeth Hussey. 





Those who are curious in vital statistics, says our 
present biographer, may find interest in the following 
summary: ‘‘ Thomas Whittier was forty-nine years old 
when his son Joseph was born, and he lived to be seventy- 
six years of age. Joseph was forty-seven years old when 
his son, the second Joseph, was born, and he died at the 
age of seventy. The second Joseph was forty-five years 
old when John+was born, and he lived to be eighty. 
John was in his forty-eighth year when John Greenleaf, 
the poet, was born, and he lived to be nearly seventy. 
These five lives extended over the unusual period of two 
hundred and seventy-two years. Although each Whittier 
in this list lived to good old age, they each passed away 
without seeing their grandsons. These were all 
accounted stalwart men, while he who seemed to have 
the frailest physique lived to be five years older than 
either of his Whittier ancestry.’’ 

The mother of the poet, Abigail Hussey, already 
named, was descended from Christopher Hussey, an early 
immigrant,—contemporary with Thomas Whittier,— 
from Boston, England, where he had married Theodate, 
the daughter of Stephen Bachiler, a non-conformist 
clergyman, and this strain of ‘‘ Bachiler blood ”’ it is 
declared, was plainly traceable in the poet. ‘‘ It was the 
Bachiler eye, dark, deep-set, and lustrous, which marked 
the cousinship that existed between Daniel Webster and 
John Greenleaf Whittier,’’ the former being descended 
through his grandmother, Susannah Bachiler, from one 
of the sons of the clergyman, and the latter, as stated, 
from a daughter. Parson Bachiler was so remarkable a 
personage that he is worth speaking of here, a moment. 
He was born in England, 1561, and in 1605 was deprived 
of his church for non-conformity. He preached, how- 
ever, till 1630, and two years later,—being now seventy- 
two years old,—came to this country, where he lived 
twenty-two years more, married his third wife at 89, and 
at g2 returned to England, where in 1760 he died, in his 
hundredth year. He and his son-in-law, Christopher 
Hussey, ‘‘ planted’’ the town of Hampton, N. H., near 
which place stands the house where the poet died in 1892. 
The old preacher is alluded to in the poem, ‘ The 
Wreck of the Rivermouth,’’ and the wife he married 
when eighty-nine is characterized according to the old 
tradition, 

‘a fair-faced woman of doubtful fame, 

Linking her own with his honored name,”’ 
but the tradition, Samuel T. Pickard says, is discredited 
by evidence found in later time, which the poet was not 
acquainted with. ‘‘ Probably the passage would have 
been revised if the evidence had earlier come to light.’’ 

The family group at the old homestead, in the poet’s 
youth, numbered eight persons. There were the father, 
‘‘a tall, strongly-built man, of few words but 
prompt and decisive in his utterance ; the mother, a wo- 
man ‘‘of much native refinement of feeling and man- 
ners,’’ with dignified bearing and benign expression, her 
face ‘‘ full and very fair, her eye dark and expressive’’ ; 
the elder daughter, Mary, resembling the father, the 
younger, Elizabeth, the intimate companion of her 
brother to the end of her life ; Greenleaf, himself, his 
brother Matthew, five years younger, but his superior al- 
ways in strength and vigor; and lastly their bachelor 
uncle, Moses Whittier, younger brother of John, and 
their unmarried aunt, Mercy Evans: Hussey. All these are 
portrayed, with loving touch, in ‘*‘ Snow-Bound,’’ and 
but for the length which this notice threatens to attain, 
it would be a pleasure to quote the lines here. Uncle 
Moses was a patient worker on the old farm, (in which 
he had an equal share with John), and lived and died 
there—in 1824. ‘‘ He delighted in hunting, fishing, 
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and story-telling.’’ Aunt Mercy, too, lived in the family 
until her death in 1846. She had had her own romance 
in youth. The elder daughter, Mary, married Jacob 
Caldwell, of Haverhill, and died 1860; the younger, 
Elizabeth, went with her brother, the poet, and their 
mother, to the home at Amesbury, and there died, in 
1864,—her mother in 1867. 

The removal to Amesbury was made in 1836. The 
old homestead in Haverhill, (148 acres), was suld, and 
the Amesbury house purchased. ‘‘ This one-story cot- 
tage, which was ealarged and remodeled at various times, 
was the poet’s home till his death, a period of a little 
more than fifty-six years. The farm was sold for $3,000, 
and the house and lot in Amesbury cost $1,200.’” Two 
reasons induced the change. ‘‘ Mr. Whittier was so fully 
occupied with his literary and reform work, and at the 
same time so broken in health, that it became necessary 
for him to give up the care of a difficult farm ; moreover 


there was no Friends’ meeting nearer than Amesbury, | 
and his mother and sister found it beyond their strength | 


to attend meetings regularly at such a distance. When 
the farm was sold, the horse was given up, and the poet 
never afterward owned one. 
nearly opposite the Friends’ meeting-house.’’ 
ent meeting-house, built in 1851, upon plans made by 
Whittier, is not far distant on the same street. 

It is not easy to detach our thought of Whittier, even 


after the removal to Amesbury, from the old home, which | 


‘* Snow- Bound ’’ has made immortal, and which is asso- 


ciated in so many ways with the poet’s life and work. It | 


is gratifying to know that the place, soon after his death, 


furniture, etc., which were in the house in Whittier’s | 


youth. 


It is open to the public on certain days in each 
week. ; 


(Zo be Continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FRIENDS IN THE WEST INDIES. 
BARBADOES. 

THE most prominent island of the West Indies where 
Friends’ principles prevailed was Barbadoes. Lying to 
the extreme southeast of the other islands and groups, it 
is within one hundred and fifty miles of latitude of the 
northern end of South America, and but thirteen degrees 
from the Equator. It is essentially an island of the 
Tropics in cultivated and normal vegetation, in human 
and lower animal life, and in natural phenomena. Hur- 
ricanes sweep the island till forests are prostrated, and 
buildings demolished. The whites are in the minority ; 
tropical vegetation abounds there untamed by man, and 
among cultivated plants the sugar-cane attains a rich 
growth. With 166 square miles, all but 9 are cultivated, 
and a population of 175,000 is supported, so that with 
an area of about half of Bucks county it has three times 
the population, having over one thousand to the square 
mile. At the time of George Fox’s visit, in 1671, there 
were 75,000 blacks and 50,000 whites, showing a remark- 
able settlement for that time, for it was only in 1625 that 
the Portugese ceded it to England, and that it began to 
develop. In spite of its low latitude, Barbadoes is the 
most healthy of the West Indies, and is the government 
head of the Leeward Islands, of which its principal port, 
Bridgetown, is the Capital, and where live the Bishop 
and Governor-general. 


The new house was located | 
The pres- | would be the reading of the minutes of those old-time 
| meetings of tropical Friends,—their rise under such ad- 


| verse circumstances, the settling of their gatherings, and 








When the English took possession, the island was 
almost an entire wilderness. The hard nature of the timber 
made the clearing difficult, but the Jand was found pecu- 
liarly adapted to sugar, and prospective planters went at it 
with energy. But climate was against them and negro 
slavery became popular. Slave traders supplied the 


| Needed help; the forests were hewn down ; the luxuriant 


underbrush torn up, crops planted, and the planters soon 
grew rich. Molasses and sugar were exported, slaves, 


| grain, rum, and the manufactured goods of England and 
| America were imported, and a flourishing trade was done 


by manufacturers and shippers. 

This was a strange country, wherein Friends, so 
naturally at variance with much of this, should gain and 
maintain a spiritual empire so soon after their rise, and 
so long before their establishment on the mainland ; 


| and yet after its start in 1655, only thirty years after the 


Portuguese left the island, the Society grew until there 
were six meetings in a white population of 50,000, and 
where the Church of England, with its salaried ministers 


| held sway, and who, urged on by the military, harassed 


the Quakers without rest. 
Of deep interest to the student of religious history 


their decline. ‘Their persecutions we have transmitted 
to us in ‘‘ Besse’s Suffering.’’ We known they had sub- 
stantial meeting places, and enclosed grave-yards, and 
that they held their twice-a-week assemblies, as well as 


| their monthly, quarterly, and yearly meetings. 
was secured by an appreciative citizen, James H. Carleton, | 
and transferred to a board of trustees, who have restored | our Society’s prominence. 
the house and grounds to the appearance of eighty years | 


ago, and have recovered many of the old articles of | 


Several foreign Friends settled in Barbadoes during 
Among them was Benjamin 
Lay. He was from England,—a man dwarfed and satyr- 
like in figure, eccentric to a great degree, but full of love 


| for the down-trodden, especially the victims of negro 


slavery. ‘To be near these, and possibly mitigate their 
sufferings, was perhaps his reason for settling in the 


| island, where he was engaged in mercantile pursuits. 


This was in 1718; a time when slavery was a name 
for the most intense cruelty, and when those who de- 
nounced it had little place. Benjamin Lay remained 
here thirteen years, and was compelled from the first to 
witness the most barbarous punishments, which he vainly 
tried to mitigate. ‘‘ From this time every faculty of his 
mind was exerted tg render odious a traffic which begot 
so much crime, and threatened such awful retribution 
from the Omnipotent.’’ While pleading with the master 
for clemency he did all he could to comfort the victins. 
On First-days hundreds came to his home, to listen to 
his words of advice and partake of the simple food he 
gave them from his limited means. This of course could 
not last long. His kindness to the slaves made them dis- 
satisfied with their lot, while their masters were angered 
at the protests of the humble Quaker against what en- 
riched them. Unable to effect any change, and his treat- 
ment from the slave-holders becoming more and more 
unbearable, he resolved to leave the inhospitable island. 
His wife, who was deformed, as was he, and whose phil- 
anthropic views were as his own, said, as he made known 
his intention, ‘‘she wished to leave Barbadoes, lest by 
remaining she might be leavened into the nature of the 
people, which was pride and oppression.’’ His mind 
seemed unqalanced for the rest of his life from what he 
saw on this island, for, after his settlement near Phila- 
delphia, in 1731, he evinced still further his eccentric 
ways, one act being to conceal a child of slave-holding 
Friends that they might know the feeling of one of their 
young negroes who had been sold from its parents. Un- 
fortunately he found much of the same feeling against 











the friends of the slave in Philadelphia as he did in Bar- 
badoes, and he led an unhappy life protesting against 
‘‘man’s inhumanity to man,’’ for then there were Friends 
who held slaves. 

Even in the time he lived, Lay was advanced enough 
to consider the strong drink traffic fit to be classed with 
negro slavery. Speaking of the rum brought from the 
West Indies, he said : ‘* We send away our excellent pro- 
visions and other good things to buy this filthy stuff, 
whicn tends to the corruption of mankind, and they send 
us some of their coast slaves, when they cannot rule 
them, along with their rum to complete the tragedy ; 
that is, to destroy the people of Pennsylvania and ruin 
the country.”’ 

The visit of James Cresson of Philadelphia to Barba- 
does, in 1785, will conclude our account of Friends in 
the West Indies. He was a minister and his companion 
was John Parrish. Unlike his predecessors, who had 
gone to the island while Friends there were still an 
organized body, this good Quaker went there when there 
was not a meeting in its limits. While they in pious 
zeal journeyed, preaching in comfortable meeting-houses, 
our Friend found only their ruins, and, with commen- 
dable sentiment, held his little gatherings of curious 
people as near them as he could. His narrative is inter- 
esting from the fact that he not only sought out the lo- 
cations of the several houses of worship, but described 
their ruin. 

These Friends landed Fourth month rst, at Bridgetown, 
and after a ‘‘solemn parting with the captain and crew 
went to John Luke’s and had a little sitting ; but found 
matters at a low ebb, and everything in Friends’ interests 
discouraging.’’ All the six meeting-houses were in 
ruins, partly from the effects of a fierce hurricane that 
had swept the island five years before, destroying 4,000 
people. They found the foundation wallsof Bridgetown 
meeting-house ‘‘ 40x35 in bigness,’’ 
house still standing, and occupied by a Friend’s descend- 
ant. The graveyard was overgrown, and walls crumbling. 
It will be remembered that it was George Fox’s advice to 
Friends in Barbadoes that they should care for their 
burial grounds, and they took pains to observe it, for all 
their meeting-houses had these adjuncts, generally syb- 
stantially walled. In one case the graves were cut out of 
the solid rock, somewhat imitating those of the old 
Egyptians. These, of course, were in good preservation. 
Not so the Society whose forefathers here slept, for James 
Cresson pathetically observes, ‘‘ now there is not a Friend 
in the whole parish.’’ 

In this Friend was combined the sentimental anti- 
quarian and earnest preacher ;—a mournful one, albeit— 
for full of a desire to build up the waste places in Bar- 
badoes, and make them blossom forth in old-time Ouaker 
zeal, he found but the ruins of meeting-places, and list- 
less descendants of the fathers who there worshiped and 
sanctified their lives under persecutions. On top of 
these low conditions he had trouble in getting about the 
island. Horses were scarce, ‘‘ the cow kind being used 
for teams; sometimes ten or sixteen together.’’ In 
searching for records he found the minutes from 1715 to 
1760, when two monthly meetings were dropped. 

Visiting the ruins of Spightstown Meeting, he found 
walls 50x30, and two feet thick, those of the tenant house 
50x20, with stone stable for Friends’ horses ; also a large 
grave-yard, well walled in, but in sad neglect. An icono- 
clastic lawyer, who had married a Callender, descended 
from Friends, was tearing down the walls and carting 
them away for building purposes. The Callenders were 
among the Quaker families who emigrated to Philadelphia. 

At the widow Gibson's, Friend Cresson found com- 





with a caretaker’s { 





| cause one Mahlon Day, a zealous ‘‘ Orthodox 
| York, had written 
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fort, for here was a weekly gathering and here he had a 


small meeting. Thence he visited the ruins of Spring 
Meeting, where from a foundation 40x40, a meeting-house 
had been blown away in the hurricane. Thence to 
Thicketts, where once stood a meeting-place 45x25. 
It was at this place that Thomas Chalkley was so exer- 
cised on account that the degenerate children of the 
faithful parents who here once worshiped and suffered 
had used the building to dance in. Our Friends were 
shown the cleats for swinging hammocks, furnished for 
visitors from a distance at the quarterly and other large 
meetings in the good old times. ‘‘And now there was 
not a Friend in the whole parish.’’ Nothing is said of 
the two other meeting-houses, Hethcotts and Pumpkin 
Hill. 

The next visit of Friends was when George Truman, 
John Jackson, and Thomas Longstreth journeyed thence 
from Philadelphia in 1840. So thickly peopled did Bar- 
badoes seem that from the sea it resembled a succession 
of villages. They found none of our Society, the main 
denominations at that time being the Episcopalians, 
Moravians, and Methodists. The last numbered 1,500, 
and on account of their opposition to slavery had re- 
ceived the persecutions which Friends in their time 
were subjected to. Before emancipation their chapel 
was torn down and their preachers banished. At Spights- 
town, where there had been a Friends’ meeting, the pre- 
judice against these visiting Friends was such,—presuma- 
bly on account of their religious belief and friendship 
for the negroes,—that they had to rely on the kindness 
of a colored merchant for shelter, at whose house they 
held a meeting. The Methodists, however, gave them 
the use of their chapel on the next First-day. No trace 
of the old meeting-house could be found, but the old 
grave-yard remained and was called ‘‘ Quakers’ Meet- 
ing.’’ ‘It was surrounded by a wall of coral rock in good 
condition. The tomb-stones showed that later testimo- 
nies did not then prevail, as they were large enough for 
lengthy inscriptions and eulogies. One was dated 1673. 
The ‘‘ Lord Bishop,’’ at the time of our Friends’ visit, 
was trying to get possession of the grounds, that he 
might ‘*consecrate’’ them and hold funeral services 
therein. 

it may be of interest to state that while our Friends 
were on their way to Barbadoes they stopped at Antigua 
Island, where they had a cool reception, so much so that 
they had trouble to find a place of meeting. This was be- 
” of New 
to a clergyman of Antigua that 
‘¢ George Truman and John Jackson while pretending to 
be Friends were not; being non believers as to the di- 
vinity of Christ, the atonement, mediator, etc. ; that 
they were simply ‘ Hicksites,’ so named from one Elias 


| Hicks who had made aschism in the Society of Friends.’’ 


Documents had been carefully sent to convince the cler- 
gyman of the heresies of the Philadelphians, who, the 
writer said, should not be considered as Friends, ‘‘ which 
Society should not be implicated by any sentiments they 
might promulgate.’’ On our Friends making plain to 
the people of Antigua their religious standing, ‘‘ great 
openness appeared and they who came to hear the truths 
of Christianity controverted ’’ went away satisfied. 

The next recorded visit of Friends to Barbadoes was. 
in 1863, being made by Rachel Wilson Moore, a minis- 


| ter of Philadelphia, with her husband Dr. Moore. They 
| held many meetings, mainly among the colored people, 


but their journal, while of interest concerning the land 
and people of that time, throws no light on the rise and 
decline of Quakerism in Barbadoes,—that stronghold of 
our Society in the West Indies. 
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The travels of Joseph John Gurney among the West 
Indies did not’extend to Barbadoes. Fe Se&. 
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AMONG FRIENDS IN PHILADELPHIA 
YEARLY MEETING. 


On the morning of Eleventh month 24, we left our home 
in company with our daughter, and sister Mary A. Car- 
penter, to mingle with Friends in New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, in their meetings and homes. We were taken 
over the Harlem railroad to New York city, and thence 
to Philadelphia by the Pennsylvania railroad. On ar- 
riving at Broad street, we visited the Reading Station, 
and were made sensible of the vast difference in appear- 
ance and comfort to our Grand Central of New York 
city. We took train over the West Jersey road, from 
Camden, at 4 o'clock, for Mickleton, where we were 
met by our friend, John Heritage and sons, who con- 
veyed us to their home, where we were welcomed by his 


VISITS 


| entered upon without any closing of shutters. 


| Anna Smith, 


lunch was again served, when we took train with John 
Wildman and wife, for their home at Langhorne. Fourth- 
day, the 28th, attended the meeting for ministers and 
elders of Bucks Quarter, held at that place. Allen Flit- 
craft and wife, Joseph Powell, and others were there. 
Returned to John Wildman’s, and was glad to meet our 
friend Nancy Gardner, who has just returned from Cali- 
fornia, having spent the last three years there. Fifth- 
day, was present at the large quarterly meeting, compar- 
ing quite in size to New York Yearly Meeting. The 
silence was broken by Allen Flitcraft in supplication, 
followed by David Newport, Isaac H. Hillborn, Joseph 
Powell and others. The business of the meeting was 
The usual 
Elizabeth Lloyd, 
Joseph A. Bogardus, and others made ap- 
propriate remarks. We dined at John Wildman’s, in 
company with ninety others. Sixth-day, we visited our 


routine of business was transacted. 


| friend Lettie Twining and daughters, at Yardley, and 


wife, and upon entering the parlor found a company of | 


Friends, who were invited to meet us, among whom were 
some of the oldest of the meeting. 
sun rose in its brilliancy, and the air was crisp and cold. 


company of all ages met. Testimonies were borne, aud 
Joseph B. Livezey dwelt with interest to his hearers upon 
the words of Jesus: 
mansions.’’ After the close, the meeting took up the 
First-day school duties, an encouraging feature being the 
different ages represented. We dined at Ann Borden’s 
in company with Asa Engle and wife, of Mullica Hill, 
efforts to meet us. In the evening neighbors came in, 
ing, and we were mutually strengthened thereby. 

Second-day, the 26th, we went to Trenton where, at 
11 o'clock we attended the meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, of Burlington Quarterly Meeting. 
silent waiting was broken by testimonies, all tending to 
invite us to our individual responsibility. The business 
of the meeting concluding, a lunch was announced in the 
upper room of the building, of which all partook. A 
wish being expressed by several of us to visit the Willets’ 
Pottery, 
various departments. We saw clay in its various stages 
to the finest china in its perfection. How forcibly, as we 
saw the clay worked by the potters into the moulds, and 
fashioned into different pieces for use, we were reminded 
of the parable of our Divine Master, comparing his 
people to the clay, and the Heavenly Father as the pot- 
ter. Before leaving the building Daniel Willets pre 
sented us with dainty pieces of china as mementoes of 
our visit at that place. In the evening we attended the 
Young Friends’ Association at the meeting-house, where 
the subject of the ‘‘ Inner Light,’’ brought before us by 
the reading of the article presented at Chappaqua by 
Robert S. Haviland, elicited many remarks. We almost 
wondered in our minds that an expression so well realized 
and known could be subject to such different concep- 
tions and ideas. We were much interested, and returned 
to Henry R. Fell’s for the night. 

Third-day, attended the quarterly meeting, which 
was large. A testimony was borne by Samuel S. Ash, of 


Edmund Willets kindly conducted us to the | 


| us, but we have not space to speak of them now 


| manner in which the dining-room and dormitories are 
‘In my Father’s house are many | 


| girls. 
| dents. 
who in his impaired health had made more than ordinary | 


| lege to attend. 
and before we separated we settled into a parlor meet- | 


| and the air 
, had been fertile with its fields of waving corn, 
| Meeting. 
| glad to be with them ; 
| the same. 


+ of the South. 
| night 


Philadelphia, who enlarged upon the subject of Jesus | 


riding into Jerusalem, and when sending for the animal 
he told them to say: ‘* Loose him ; the Lord has need of 
him.’’ Joseph Powell, of Darby, Susan Waters, and 
others spoke to edification. The business meeting was 
conducted in joint session, and at its close a bountiful 


sadly missed the husband and father who was called a few 
months past to the higher life. Next day, in company 


| with John Wildman and wife, and Isaac Eyre, we spent a 
On First-day the | 


short time at the George School. While passing from 


| room to room in this large and commodious building, 
We proceeded to the place of religious worship, where a | 


with its wide halls and stairways, many things impressed 
The 


kept attracted our attention; the latter are cared for by 
the occupant of either sex, and the tables are cleared 
each meal, and the linen changed twice a week by the 
There are one hundred and sixty boarding stu- 
We spent the evening at Eleanor and Ruth 
Twining’s, where another parlor meeting was our privi- 
We returned home with Isaac Eyre and 
wife. 

First-day, the second of Twelfth month, attended 


| meeting at Newtown, and listened to remarks made by 
| Edward H. 
The time of | 


Magill and others, and attended another 
flourishing First- day school after the meeting. After 
dining at Charles Twining’s we were at a temperance 
meeting at the meeting-house. The home exercises con- 
sisted of a reading, ‘‘ Buy Your Own Cherries,’ a reci- 
tation, ‘‘ The Wayside Well,’’ and an essay by Emma 
Schofield, followed by an address by Dr. E. H. Magill, 
who came by invitation. A sick friend near by wishing 
to see us, we went to her home, and although suffering, 
the sweet resignation and trust in her Heavenly Father 
that she evinced by look and words, will be a life-long 
lesson to us. Took tea at Robert Briggs’s, where an- 
other parlor meeting had been planned. In that home 
as well as others we entered, we felt the sweet influences 
that surrounded them, and it was a privilege to so mingle 
with our fellows. Next day the clouds of the last three 
days had given place again to the bright rays of the sun, 
was keen and cold. Isaac Eyre took us 
eleven miles through a country that but a few weeks past 
but now 
mostly gathered under shelter, to Buckingham Monthly 
Friends assembled with about thirty children 
from a school belonging to the meeting-house. We were 
our motives and aspirations are 
We find them working for the colored schools 
We dined at Howard Atkinson’s, and at 
reached Thompson Shourds, in Philapelphia, 
where we felt the void made by the absence of one who 


| was a light to the earthly home, and is now entered into 
| joy celestial. 


Third-day morning attended Girard Avenue Meeting, 
a small attendance of Friends, but the house well filled 
with children, taught in adjoining rooms. Dined at John 
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Townsend's, and spent the night at Dr. 
Nicholson's in Camden, N. J. Next day met with 
Friends at 15th and Race streets, who had with them one 
thousand scholars from the Central School and monthly 
meeting schools. The satisfaction of being present on 
this occasion cannot be expressed by pen. After lunch 
we went directly to Woodbury, where we attended the 
meeting for ministers and elders at two o'clock, of Salem 
Quarter. John J. Cornell and wife of Baltimore, Allen 
Flitcraft from Chester, and Rebecca E. Merritt from 
Ohio, were present and lively testimonies were given. 
Stayed the night at William Wade Griscom’s, in company 
with Joel Borton, wife, and mother, and others. Fifth- 
day attended the quarterly meeting, which was large. 
John J. Cornell arose with the words of Jesus: ‘‘ My 
doctrine is not mine, but His that sent me,’’ and gave a 
practical illustration of it, and was followed by Rebecca 
Merritt, Allen Flitcraft, and others, whose remarks were 
concise. As the hour for business arrived, the partitions 
were closed, a custom but few meetings follow in these 
days, and men and women conducted their own affairs. 
John J. Cornell visited the women’s meeting, and Re- 
becca Merritt the men’s, each with their messages of 
love and counsel. This ended our religious ser- 
vices in these meetings. The sweet reward of the 
Father’s love has followed us from place to place, and the 
thanksgiving and praise arise from our hearts for these 
visits and the many kind friends by the way to aid and 
assist. * 

After meeting we went home with William Wade 
Griscom, where we spent the night, and on Sixth-day, 
the 7th, we turned our faces homeward and arrived in due 
time, finding our loved ones well, and feeling we had 
returned with the golden reward of doing that for which 
our Heavenly Father sent us forth. 

Purchase, N. Y. R. and E. H. Barnes. 


From The Independent. 


THE MOTHER IN THE HOME. 
BY FREDERICK W. FARRAR. 


women may mold the 


THERE are three ways in which 
entire future of mankind. 

One is by doing their utmost to secure that the child- 
hood of their boys and girls should be as happy as out- 
ward circumstances render possible. It is a golden rule 
to “‘ give to the morn of life its natural blessedness.’’ 
Men and women who are at least able to look back on 
happy childhoods have drunk one sweet, cool draught of 
the river of the water of life, which may leave in their 
souls not only a refreshful memory, but a vivifying influ- 
ence in the days when we are forced to say that ‘‘ there 
is no pleasure in them.’’ Every mother should make a 
study in the art of creating happiness in her children. 
That art cannot be learned from books ; it comes from 
the inspiration of a divine unselfishness. Poverty is no 
bar to its attainment. Happiness at all times is ‘‘ a pearl 
not of the Indian but of the empyrean ocean ’’; but the 
mother who tries so to love as ‘‘to go to heaven every 
day,’’ will be sure to bring it thence aad impart it to her 
little ones. 

Another is by the wise training of the will. Nothing 
is more deadly in its foolishness than the effort of some 
ill-instructed parents to dreak down a child’s will. The 
attempt may often be absolutely defeated, for the will, 
even of a child, may become so fossilized that nothing 
can alter it; but even if ultimate obedience be enforced, 
the damage done may be incredible. Miss Martineau, 
in her admirable book on ‘‘ Household Education,’’ points 


| is less simple than you thought.’’ 


always glad that I received a religious education,’’ 


and Rebecca | out that the endeavor to 4dreak down the will is almost as 


| fatal as the error of escaping trouble by indulging it. 
She tells how a mere infant was almost starved and driven 
into epilepsy by the attempt of its father to make it eat 


| a piece of bread from which it turned at first with repul- 


sion, but which had become, in the contest, an object of 
absolute terror and disgust. She points out that the true 
and natural way is to control the will of a child not dy 
another person's will, but by the other faculties of the child 
itself. Avoid both indulgence and opposition, and a 
habit of docility will be formed by the time the child 
becomes capable of deliberate self-control. 

And under this important head, by way of a good 
piece of advice, I would call the attention of mothers to 
the practice known as *‘ planishing.’’ It may help to 
convince them of the weakness of purely restrictive 
systems. A wrought-iron plate which is not quite flat, 
but sticks up a little on one side, is said to cockle. Now 
it would utterly fail to attempt to flatten it by hitting 
hard at the place which sticks up. That not only makes 


‘the defect worse, but also makes it warp at the outer 


edge. The only way to treat it is by ‘‘ planishing, 
t. e., ‘* by variously directed and specially adjusted blows 
with the hammer elsewhere, so attacking the evil, not 
by direct but by indirect actions. The required process 
Even a sheet of metal 
is not to be successfully dealt with after methods which 
are supposed to be obvious to common sense. The same 
lesson lies in this illustration as in the old fable which 
tells how Sol quietly effects what all the bluster of Boreas 
cannot achieve. 

A third, and the last which I will dwell upon, is the 
early inculcation of religion in its broad, eternal, essen- 
tial verities upon the yet plastic mind, and above all, of 
the one main end and aim of all religion, which is to 
mold the character and sway the moral conduct. Noth- 
ing will have less effect upon children than the mere 
decent simulation of a perfunctory and superficial relig- 
ionism ; nothing will be more useless and more weari- 


| some to them than outside forms to which they see no 


real correspondence in the life. But when a child sees 
in the lives of its parents the twelve fair fruits of the 
Spirit which grow upon the tree of life; when it sees 


| the faith which they profess shining through all their 


words and works, and producing the lovely results of 
holiness and sympathy and self-denial ; when it will be 
helped through life by beautiful memories of an example 
consistent with the belief on which it professed to be 
molded—then, indeed, the child starts on its career with 
the most precious of heritages. Professor Huxley has 
dwelt on the matchless value of Holy Writ as setting 
forth to us the records of human beings during many 
generations, who passed for their brief hour across the 
narrow stage of earthly existence as members of the in- 
terminable procession of humanity from eternity to 
eternity, and who earned the blessings or the curses of 
all time according as they did good or evil. But the 


| child of parents who have borne their part as saints of 


God, holy, just, and true, ought to possess an amulet of 
more immediate potency against evil example. ‘*I was 
said 
Lord William Russell when he stood upon the scaffold ; 
‘* for even when [ most seemed to forget it, it still hung 


| about me and gave me checks.’’ 


Let us close with two examples. 
Many of the best, greatest, wisest men whom the 


| world has ever seen, have confessed the unspeakable debt 


of gratitude which they owed to their mothers. Among 
them we may count such kings as our own Alfred and St. 
Louis of France ; such painters as Francois Millet ; such 
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statesmen as Washington weit Garfield ; such men of let- 
ters as Sir W. Jones and Goethe. As a rule, such women 
as Cornelia have suchsons as the Gracchi ; such a woman 
as Agrippina the younger has such a son as Nero. 

But we have conspicuous instances, in the last genera- 


tion and in this, of the evil and the good which a mother | 


may do to her young son. We will not take any of the 
worst influences which history affords. We will not for 
a moment speak of unmotherly mothers and unwomanly 
women, who nigh turn motherhood to shame and 
womanhood to loathing. Far short of this, a mother 


may irreparably flaw the jewels whom God has given her | c 
| be. And if the society at large accepts what it has re- 
| ceived from the past merely upon the testimony of 


in her children by lack of seriousness and lack of self- 
control. 


On the other hand, Mr. Ruskin has always borne the | 
| the fabric stands, it will be as a sepulchre which honors 
| the dead by telling how they lived, but has neither the 
| power nor the will to help others to live in the same way. 
| Nevertheless the truth is as near to each new generation 


most loving testimony to the character of his mother, 
and has owned without stint the debt which he owes to 
her for all her love and care of him in a system of edu- 
cation, which, if, in many respeets, it was puritanically 
stern, 


wisdom and righteousness. He says: 


‘« My mother forced me by steady daily toil to learn | 
long chapters of the Bible by heart, as well as to read it | 
every syllable through, aloud, hard names and all, from | 
Genesis to Apocalypse, about once a year; and to that | 
| and draw wrong conclusions, whereby they do more harm 


discipline—patient, accurate, and resolute—I owe, not 


only a knowledge of the book which I find occasionally | 
general power of taking | 
| steps. 
| aid to enable us to see clearly what is required in this 


serviceable, but much of my 
pains, and the best part of my taste in literature.’’ 
Elsewhere he dwells on the absolute, implicit obedi- 
ence always required of him, but also on the loving 
and boundless care taken to shelter him from every evil 
influence, on the delightful earnestness in endeavoring to 
promote his intellectual and moral culture, and on the 


never-ceasing desire to wean him from all pleasures which 
- were perilous, by amply supplying his childhood with all | 


such as were harmless and improving. Carlyle speaks 
with no less warmth of his peasant mother. It is the ex- 
ception to find any great man who does not echo the 
tribute, ‘‘ If I have done anything in life, I owe it all to 
my mother.’’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THOUGHTS ON BIRTHRIGHT MEMBERSHIP. 


in the past, will many times have noticed that in many 
places large meetings arose and subsequently dwindled 
and died ; and so gradually has all this occurred that it 
has seemed to be due to natural causes, over which no 


control. 
time there are many meetings which are only holding 
their own, or are slowly dying out, and the members 


the Society is no longer needed, and that some other or- 
ganization, better fitted to meet the requirements of the 
present, will take its place. After long consideration, 
with the aid of such knowledge as I could glean, I came 
to the conclusion that this is not true, because: 

First: It does not seem reasonable to suppose that the 
All-Wise made such a singularly powerful revelation of 


himself to men as was made to early Friends, only to | 


have it die after the lapse of so short a space of time as | see the way of truth miscarry because of such claim, or 


has since elapsed. Second: I cannot find that there is 
any other soeiety in existence which is capable of taking 
its place in the world at the present time. And, thirdly: 
it was originally a spiritual dispensation, and was in- 
tended to remain so, since it is impossible to begin in 





was nevertheless founded on high principles of. 


| press. 


| things, 


| in the church. 
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And this 
the only 


the spirit and be made saan after thet flesh. 
principle of spirit is and must remain forever 
true foundation of all real religion. 

These things being so, there must of necessity be 


| some means of putting a society professing so much spir- 


ituality on a more secure foundation than the Society of 
Friends yet appears to possess. I know in my own ex- 
perience how closely the usages of society are bound up 


| with our ideas of truth, and how much it takes to show 


us that any of them can be wrong. Yet it is necessary 
for us to apply the touchstone of truth to them, if we are 
to know whether we are, in all things, where we should 


others, the truth will sooner or later be lost by it, and if 


as to any that preceded it, and if those did their work 


| well, then these find fresh work opening up for the fresh 


life, which is pleasant and comforting. But if they have 
in the past neglected their work and allowed their fields 
to remain untilled, then there is heavy work for the pres- 
ent. Physicians sometimes err when studying symptoms 


to the patient than good, and so it will be with us if we 
fail to look for the unerring spirit of truth to direct our 
Let each one of us, therefore, seek for Divine 


matter. For there never was a wrong but there was some 
way of righting it. 

It is in this spirit I have taken up this subject, and 
now propose to lay it before the Society through the 
Long and earnestly did I seek before the answer 
came, and I saw clearly that the root of the evil lay in 
permitting children whose parents were members to in- 
herit such membership. They cannot inherit piety nor 
spiritual life. If they inherit a capacity for these things 
it is all we can expect. Nor can they, without these 
carry out the provisions of the discipline in a 
proper manner, should they be selected to fill any office 
And how many there are who are so 
called, without the qualifications, no one will ever per- 


| haps be able to tell. 
He who has watched the course of the Society of Friends | 


Human nature is enough warped by the process of 
education, even within the pale of the Society of Friends, 
to hinder the free operation of the Spirit of Truth, 
without calling on those who have never had their 


| spiritual life quickened into being sufficiently to enable 
one, nor even the whole Society, could have had any | 


So the trouble has gone on until at the present | 


them to discern between thing and thing when called 
upon in the ministry of the church. But aside from this 


| reason there remains the fact, that this unsought member- 


| ship takes from very many the sense of responsibility that 
themselves think that the days of the meeting are num- | 
bered, and that the world has moved forward so far that 


should always accompany those who are members of a 
religious body. And again, no society can expect to 
gain the strength that comes from a mingling of many 
minds, where there is a body of persons who have inher- 


| ited through the accident of birth that which others can 


only obtain after much labor. For it still is true that 
the inheritor is too many times inclined to claim more 
than he is entitled to, and men and women are learning 
that he who labors is the superior of him who simply in- 
herits, even in spiritual things, and they are unwilling to 


to have or hold a membership where such claim is al- 
lowed. Nor will the younger members themselves always 
yield to such unrighteous government as is practiced, 
where unprepared members are at the head of affairs. 
Let those interested in the question study it up, and 
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learn, if they can, how great a per cent. in any one 
meeting have become discouraged from this cause, and 
have left the Society. There will be enough wrong in 
the world when we have done all we can to get rid of 
that we see. 

And surely the heirs of the spirit ought not to be 
required to be in bondage to those who have either never 
awakened to such heirship, or have refused it. And I 
think no one will deny that every human being belongs 
to one of these two classes. For if the sririt is higher 
than the natural man, it follows that he who has been 
born of the spirit is higher than he who has only had a 
natural birth. In the days of old it was said that the law 
was not made for the righteous, and, in a certain sense, 
we will probably agree with this, but in a society formed 
on the principle of God revealing himself to all men who 
will receive the revelation, there ought to be no such 
contradiction as the use ef this expression would indicate, 
between the outward law of the Society, or the inter- 
pretation of that law by its officers, and the inward law 
that comes from the Fountain of all law. 

There may be lesser evils than this, that may and 
ought to receive their share of attention: but, until all 
members come into the Society on the same terms, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


those terms such as shall give the most promise of | 


receiving only those who are entitled to such membership, 
it will result in no lasting good to the Society. 
Sarau A. Orvis. 
Pickering, Canada. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
CONSCIENCE AND ITS RELATION TO SANITY. 


Too careful heed cannot be paid to the voice of God 
within our breasts, which is the ‘‘ Light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.’’ <A_ well- 
rounded education, which includes the whole man, not 
forgetting his spiritual nature in the cramming of the 
mental,or the strengthening of the physical, lays great stress 
on this knowledge of one’s real self and its relationship 
to God, but, alas! the teachers and the schools alive to 
this vital point are few. Most children, yes, and grown 
people, too, regard the soul, if they think about it at all, 
as an adjunct to the body; that they are bodies having 
souls instead of souls having bodies. Even in Sabbath 
schools the same mistake is often made and the indwell- 
ing Christ is not uplifted in the hearts of the pupils and 
crowned and throned in Conscience. 


The startling thought was recently brought to my at- | 


tention that obedience or disobedience to conscience has 
a distinct relationship to sanity or insanity. Such being 
the case, any system of education or instruction which 
does not include the conscience, is appallingly defective. 
President Emerson, of the Emerson College of Oratory, 
a man preéminently young and vigorous at an age when 
most men are decrepit, and who has passed a long life as 
student and teacher, touched with emphasis upon the re- 
lation of right education to sanity in his opening address 
this fall. That his wise and thoughtful words may have 
a wider hearing, I quote briefly as follows: 

‘« Who are the insane ? The insane person is one who 
cannot control his. mental activities. 
Those who control their powers are sane. But doall the 
persons who are called sane control their mental activi- 
ties? Do you love when you wish to love ? 
wish to think of a certain author can you doit? If he 
is insane who cannot control any of his emotions, are 
you quite sane when you cannot control some of your 

emotions? When a man strikes his brother is he sane ? 
Education should promote and secure sanity in the entire 


Who are the sane? | 


When you | 





mental operation. It is possible for us to have such 
methods of education that, if they are followed will se- 
cure a man against insanity, forever, accidents excepted. 
The mental activities must be brought under the control 
of the will. 

‘« One of the best ideas every expressed by Prof. Car- 
penter was that perpetual obedience to conscience is one 
of the best safeguards against insanity. When a person 
has taken his first step against his conscience, he has 
taken his first step toward insanity. We must have cer- 
tain methods that direct the will, first toward the intel- 
lect, then to the emotions, and, thirdly, toward the 
moral sense. When the will stands ever ready to hold 
the man up to his best possibilities; when it takes com- 
mand of his emotions, and holds him up every day and 
hour to his convictions of right and duty and goodness, 
then the man is sane. Education must embrace these 
principles, and we shall consider that man educated who 
can control his intellectual activities, who can hold him- 
self up daily to his conviction of what is right, pure, and 
true, and who can help all with whom he comes in con- 
tact. ‘That is sanity ; that is education ; that is the edu- 
cation that makes mighty men and women. A person 
may be swept along by the power of the throng without 
education, but let him also be able to stand alone if need 


| be, without the favorable opinion of any man or woman 


in this world, knowing he has the favorable opinion ot 
God and his holy angels. Education must make such 
men and women. The flesh is weak, the nerves are sen- 
sitive and tender, but you may triumph over that. The 
great and the good are nothing in themselves, but they 
are omnipotent in their relationship to Omnipotence.”’ 

In view of this, ought not all who are concerned in 
the education of the young to pause and consider whether 
or not they are doing all they can to promote sanity by 
keeping the development of the moral nature always in 
the lead? Do not neglect the mental, promote a sym- 
metrical physical growth, but, for the love of God and 


| humanity, see that the spiritual is well planted and deep 





rooted so that its buds and blossoms may give transcend- 
ent beauty to the whole life. Then, indeed, we may 
rest assured that the borders of our asylums for the in- 
sane shall not have to be enlarged so frequently, and one 
deep social problem will be grandly solved. 

HeLen L. MANNING. 

Boston, Eleventh month 28. 

Tuincs Money Cannot Buy.—We sometimes think 
that money is omnipotent ; that it can purchase for us 
every good thing. This is a great mistake. Summer 
friends swarm around him who rolls in wealth, but the 
love of a mother, the fidelity of a father, the affection of 
a sister, the sympathy of a brother, the trust of a friend 
are never bought with gold. 

Money cannot bring contentment, and ‘‘ our content 
is our best having.’’ Money, alone, cannot secure for 
us a good education, nor of itself insure culture and gen- 
tility. The wealth of a Croesus could not give peaceful 
conscience. Sin scourges the soul of the rich as surely 
asof the poor. The poorest boy or girl, who has ‘‘ always 
a conscience void of offence toward God, and towards 
man,’’ is richer than the richest with a ** conscience seared 
with a hot iron.’’ A good character is more precious 
than gold. 

Yet money is not to be despised, but whether we have 
it or not, let us remember that it cannot purchase love, 
contentment, education, culture, refinement, or a good 


| conscience, and that it will not secure for us either peace, 


purity, holiness, or heaven.—Flora B. Thompson, in 
Youth’ s Instructor. 
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THE SOURCE OF TRUE HAPPINESS. 


Every human being seeks happiness, and dreads turmoil | 


and disturbance. Some of us in one way, and some in 
another, are trying to find peace and happiness. In early 
life, before the school of experience has taught us its 
wholesome lessons, we seek it through self-indulgence, 
but very soon become entangled in a network of disap- 
pointments and humiliations which teach us unmistakably 
that it is not thus to be found. The prophet Isaiah 
points out the infallible way when he tells us to ‘‘ cease 
to do evil; learn to do well;’’ and if we would only 
accept this wise counsel, how much sooner, and in how 
much greater measure, happiness would be found. The 
Psalmist David tells us how happiness is to be obtained 
when he says, ‘‘ Great is the peace of those who love thy 
law, and nothing can offend them.’’ Peace within our- 
selves, and with each other, cannot fail to come in this 
way, because God’s laws are all in harmony with each 
other, and love is the crowning glory of them all. If we 
really do /ove His laws, we will obey them, and the peace 
and happiness we are hungering for will come pouring in 
as one ‘‘exceeding great reward ’’ bringing with them 
the necessary patience for those trying dispensations in 
every life which, without Divine support, would utterly 
crush us. 
Divine order, placed in this life in families, with strong 
filial affections, and mutually dependent upon each other 
for comfort and protection. When these close ties are 
broken by the entrance of death or what is far worse 
than death, the going astray of our loved ones, and here, 
more than anywhere else, do we find that great peace 
which cometh from loving God’s law, and yielding en- 
tire submission to it. It is our selfish resistance, and 
fighting against the inevitable, which prolongs our dis- 
tress, deepens the darkness, and makes us utterly miserable. 

What an endless blessing lies concealed in the latter 
part of the Psalmist’s declaration, ‘‘ nothing shall offend 
them.’’ Now in view of our natural temperament, be- 
fore we have learned to Jove God's laws, which are patience 
and forbearance a/ways, how touchy we are, how easily 
irritated and offended, how quick to take an insult, how 
much we expect of each other, and when the respect or 
attention we demand fails to come, how wounded we feel, 
and how ready to pay back slight for slight, and injury 
for injury, and how promptly we defend ourselves. This 
is human nature everywhere. Then again, how often we 
émagine some slight or offense given, where none whatever 
exists, whereas if our hearts were overflowing with ‘‘ love 
to God, and good will to man,’’ self would be buried so 
<ompletely out of sight, that ‘‘ nothing could, or would 
offend.’’ It is true of every unregenerate nature, that it 
is prone to overestimate itself and expect more than it 
deserves, and consequently finds much to disturb its 
serenity. 

Real, genuine merit is always, sooner or later, recog- 
nized, even though circumstances sometimes long delay 
it, and it is always accompanied with a modesty that is 
not expecting praise or honors, and therefore sees no oc- 
casion for offense in any lack of appreciation whatever. 
In striking contrast with what it longs and hopes to be, 
but feels it has not yet attained, real merit feels a sense 
of unworthiness to cover it like a garment, and any un- 
expected recognition humbles, never exalts. Therefore 
all who would attain true happiness should ‘‘ cease to do 
evil, and learn to do well,’’ and as a means to do this, 
learn to love God’s law, that we may become inheritors 
of that ‘‘ great peace which nothing can offend.’’ 

Whenever we can come into this condition, our 


We find ourselves, through the wisdom of the, 


enemies, both outward and inward, will be shorn of all | morrow.—S. S. Times. 
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their power, ‘‘ we shall be surrounded by a living wail of 

love,’’ which we shall recognize as the Kingdom of 

Heaven within us. A. M. S. 
Richmond, Ind. 
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A HOLIDAY QUILTING PARTY. 


One of the most original and profitable entertainments 
we have ever had at Swarthmore College was the quilting 
party held during the last Thanksgiving holidays. 
Credit is due to one of the women of the household for 
the happy thought of occupying the little band of students 
who remained at the college with at least one evening’s 
useful work. Her plan was that we should make some 
quilts for one of the Southern schools for colored chil- 
dren. Accordingly the materials were donated, the quilt- 
ing frames loaned by kind friends in the borough, and 
some twenty odd members of the household went merrily 
to work. 

To most ot us the sensation of leaning over the 
stretched gingham, plying needles, scissors,—and tongues, 
with equal rapidity, while we exulted as the work grew 
beneath our hands, was as new as it was delightful. The 
great frames extended through two parlors, the bright 
lights, brighter faces, and the picturesque novelty, made 
it a scene worth remembering. 

It is to be remarked that the youthful quilters went 
at the work with more good-will than skill. A rather 
distressing irregularity of design was noticeable in some 
places where unequally-minded quilters met in the pro- 
gress of their work. The engineering training of some 
did not always manifest itself as strongly as might be ex- 
pected in exact measurement; neither was one of our 
best mathematicians to be relied upon when it came to 
counting lines. However, this no more interfered with 
our complete self-satisfaction than it will with the warmth 
and usefulness of the quilts. 

Five quilts were as rapidly overcast as taken from the 
frames, and the same evening saw the great pile of pros- 
pective comfort ready to be sent to that ‘‘ sunny South ’’ 
where too often the poor suffer from the cold. 

We made quick work of restoring the parlors to their 
usual order after the quilting was done, and had games 
and story-telling while the last stitches were taken. 

What has been done once with such success will 
surely be done again. Are there not other schools that 
might welcome this new and delightful combination of 
being merry and doing good ? * * 


Look on the Bright side of things and thank God for 
something. The world is not as dark as it might be, 
and you will yet be able to say, ‘‘ The light breaketh.’’ 
Clouds do not always obscure the sky, and no matter 
how heavy they are there is some light in them. Be 
patient be hopeful! God reigns, some good people are 
still in the world, truth is going to triumph, better days 
are coming, and so, weary and discouraged pilgrim in 
life’s journey, break into singing: 

‘* We’re marching through Immanuel’s ground 
To fairer worlds on high.’’—ChAristian Advocate. 


To-morrow is not for us to rejoice in, or to fear. It 
may never come to us and if it comes, its bringing may 
be very different from our thought. Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof, and the good thereof. However 
trying to-day may be, it can be endured for to-day ; and 
to-morrow may be without trials. However joyous may 
be to-day, to-morrow may be far better. Therefore let 
us have heart and hope to-day, and trust God for to- 
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THE MINISTRY. 

It is said of James Mott—of whom a brief sketch ap- 
peared recently in this paper,—that he had a clear and 
discriminating view of the excellency of a sound and 
living ministry, and was thus enabled as an elder to speak 
words of caution, sympathy, and encouragement to min- 
isters. In his own words we have a concise and clear 
view of ministry, which, he says, ‘‘ while exercised in its 
is an inestimable blessing to man. The 
more the essence—life and power—accompanies ministry, 
the less there will be in it tending to direct the attention 
of the hearers from practical religion and individual ful- 
fillment of He further adds, that ‘‘ If we— 
Friends—as a people did but faithfully live up to the in- 
ward principle we profess to be led and guided by 

if we were strictly consistent with the profession we 
make, there would be need of very little public ministry, 
and many more converts would join in society with us.’’ 


primitive purity, 


duty.’’ 


This record, made over 100 years ago, impresses us 


to-day as most valuable. The nearer we can live to the 
jaw of God revealed to each one of us, the less dependent 
we will feel on the spoken words of even the most truly 
inspired ministers. But, as yet, this is largely an ideal 
, and we still are in need of counsel and en- 
couragement to look inward for that guidance that will 
point the way in us to perfect our own lives, rather than 
to look to the ministry for its direction as to our indi- 


vidual duty. 


condition 


There is often expressed a concern as to the limited 
number of Friends that are now being called to the work 
of the ministry. Would that we might hope that it is 
because there is less need of their service; that we are 
growing to be a more consistent people ; living closer to 
the guidance of the holy spirit within each one of us! 
We believe there is a growth in the feeling of individual 
responsibility. While we still love and listen reverently 
to those who are called to minister the spoken word, we 
feel less dependent upon them as instruments in promot- 
ing our salvation ; that, we have learned, we must accom- 
plish for ourselves. And should we be surprised at this? 
It natural fruit of the of belief in 
our fundamental principle. We believe there is a grow- 
ing love for the silent periods in our meetings for wor- 
ship and for business ; these are often spoken of by the 
young as ‘‘ precious silences,’’ 


‘* word in season,’’ 


is the instillation 


and while we welcome the 
let us continue to cherish that good 
order that always gives time for the silent communion 
that is not ‘‘death,’’ but a living and loving service of 
social worship to the Father. Let us continue faithful to 
our meetings even though there may be lack of vocal 
ministry ; if the need is great we have faith to believe it 
will in God’s own time be supplied. 
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DEATHS. 


BANCROFT.—In West Philadelphia, Twelfth month 15, 1894, 
Mary Sellers; widow of Edward Bancroft, and daughter of the late 
John Sellers, of Upper Darby, Pa., in her 77th year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

BUNTING.—At her residence in Chester, Pa., Twelfth month 12, 


1894, Hanvah P., wife of David S. Bunting, aged 74 years. Interment 
| at Darby Friends’ ground. 


HICKS.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Wm. C. Craige, 
Philadelphia, on First-day morning, Twelfth month 16, Elizabeth Pusey, 
widow of John G. Hicks, in her 76th year. 





HOOPES.—In West Chester, Pa., on First-day afternoon, Twelfth 


month 9, 1894, William Hoopes. (formerly of East Goshen), aged 66 
years. Interment at Goshen Friends’ ground. 


ROBERTS.—At the residence of her grandson, Walter R. East- 
burn, Philadelphia, Eleanor M. Roberts, in her 82d year; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting held at Green Street. 


PICKERING.—At Jenkintown, Pa., at the residence of Agnes T. 
Paxson, Twelfth month 9, 1894, Rebecca T., widow of Gervis J. 
Pickering, in her 75th year; a member of Abington Monthly Meeting. 


EVAN T. SWAYNE. 

On First-day, the 2d of Twelfth month, 1894, our friend Evan T. 
Swayne passed peacefully to the eternal Home, having lived almost the 
seventy years of time allotted toman. For many years he was engaged 
in the instruction of the young, first in a boarding school for young men 
and boys established by his father, Benjamin Swayne, at London Grove, 
Chester Co., Pa., and afterward in one for girls of his own establishing 
at Kennett Square. He married the daughter of Jacob Pusey ; she with 
their four children survive him. 

Having a comprehensive mind he was interested in the events of the 
day, and in the circumstances occurring around him, and his services 
were often drawn upon in secular affairs. He was a life-long and use- 
ful member of the Religious Society of Friends, and when circumstances 
permitted he was in attendance of our meetings, in which his dignified 
and serious bearing gave evidence of a mind separated from outward in- 
fluences and in close communion with the source of all Truth. He 
served as Clerk of the monthly and quarterly meetings for many years, 
and for some years as assistant Clerk of the Yearly Meeting ; in the ful- 
fillment of these and other appointments his judgment was arrived at by 
endeavoring to wait for divine direction ere giving a decision. 

His was a strong nature, and as he met with the various experiences 
of life there was often a conflict between the human and Divine. There 
was one experience of his life he sometimes referred to, when doubt and 
discouragement almost turned his steps into the ‘‘ broad way,’’ then it 
was he heard with the spiritual ear the voice of one crying in the wil- 
derness, ‘* This is the way; walk thou in it.’’ The struggle to yield 
obedience was great, but the crown was won as he answered, ‘*‘ I will,’’ 
and from that time we believe he has been a devoted follower of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, in whose outward advent and continued mission to 
the children of men he had the fullest belief; he may have failed at 
times in faithful obedience to the Divine manifestation, but his endeavor 
was to serve the living God in whose written word he found help and 
comfort, and from whose inspired word within his heart he found 
strength for all life’s duties. 

‘*Him that overcometh, will I make a pillar in the temple of my 
God, and he shall go no more out.’’ Rev. 3: 12. M. W. 


Of the many loved faces and familiar voices that have left us, there 
is none we more miss than Evan T. Swayne. Kind and affectionate 
husband and father, tender, loving brother, ¢rwe friend, and good citi- 
zen, his influence reached into every avenue of social life. In early 
life he was an exemplary young man, in later years a superior teacher, 
and in all the branches of the Society of Friends, of which he was a 
faithful member, from the weekly and preparative to the monthly, quar- 
terly and yearly meetings, he served with ability, and his influence was 
widely felt and acknowledged. 

He was a disciplinarian, and as such maintained a power that was 
at once constructive and preservative. In mental and intellectual en- 
dowment he was superior, and to spiritual interests and enlightenment 
he cevoted largely his time and thought and conversation for the last 
several years uf his life. An earnest student of the Scriptures, they 
had become to him above price ; and his labors in the First-day school, 
of which he was superintendent, though o!ten calling himself a pupil, 
will be long felt, and the place he has left vacant reverently mourned 
by the little child as well as by those of riper years. We, who sharing 
his labors, feel shorn of his strength, can only say, dear friend and 
ae how we miss thee. S. D. H 


} 


Hu MILITY, in the Christian sense, means a fealty to the 
higher. Pride, in the Christian sense is the closing of 


the doors of the soul to a great magnetic guest.—Hiram 


| Corson, LL. D. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
SALEM QUARTERLY MEETING. 

SALEM Quarterly Meeting, held at Woodbury, Twelfth 
month 6, was larger than usual at that place. The day 
was pleasant and the prospect of strangers attending had 
a gathering effect. John J. and Eliza H. Cornell from 
Baltimore, Md., Robert and Esther H. Barnes, from 
Purchase, N. Y., and and Rebecca S. Merritt, from 
Plainfield, Ohio, were present with minutes, besides others 
coming under the feeling that draws the children of one 
Father together. Earnest testimonies were handed forth 
and the first meeting continued nearly two hours. Our 
aged friend John Parrish was in attendance, also George 
T. Atkinson, both of whom have been long at the front. 

In the meeting for business the usual routine was pur- 
sued. John J. Cornell visited the women’s branch, and 
encouraged the mothers to slacken not in their prayers 
for their sons and daughters. Though no visible results 
of their petitions could be seen here, yet after the 
mother’s voice is no longer heard, then will the awaken- 
ing come. 
words of comfort. 

Rebecca S. Merritt also visited the men’s branch. 

Meetings were appointed for John J. Cornell at Vine- 
land, Woodstown, Salem, Alloway’s Creek, Mullica Hill, 
and Mickleton, all of which he attended. H. 


THE LAstT OF THE EDGEPILLOCK INDIANS.—It was | 


reported from Mt. Holly, N. J., on the 14th inst., that 


the last survivor of the Delaware Indians—who formerly | 


owned all of the lands in that section of New Jersey—had 
died a day or two previous in her humble cottage in 
Southampton township, and was buried from the little 
Methodist chapel at Tabernacle. Her name was Ann 
Roberts ; she was the widow of John Roberts, a mulatto, 
who died a number of years ago. 
children, some of whom are still living. A picturesque 
figure she was as she stood erect in front of her cabin 
with her long black hair streaming over her shoulders, 
and the neighbors all had a wholesome respect for her. 


She was nearly six feet in height, very muscular, and | 
despite her years—she was past go—could doa day’s | 
chopping in the woods with almost any of the men in | 


the neighborhood. The house she lived in was bought 


with some pension money she had secured on account of | 
| that city. 
| school age who cannot attend school for lack of accommodations, and 


the death of one of her sons in the war. Somehow she 
managed to pick up a living for herself until her last ill- 


ness, when the neighbors kindly supplied her wants until | 


the end came, when they gave her a Christian burial. 

‘« Indian Ann,’’ 
of the Edgepillock Indians, a branch of the Delawares. 
They were assigned to a reservation in Shamong town- 
ship in 1757, where they remained for a long time pros- 
perous and happy. Then they were removed to another 
tract of land in Oneida county, N. Y. Indian Ann’s 
parents accompanied them, but soon became weary and 
returned to Burlington county, where they lived ina 
cabin on the Woolman farm, near Mt. Holly, until their 
death, which occurred some time in the fifties. 


—According to the report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs 


Browning, for the last fiscal year, a special advance was made during | 


the year in reference to the education of the Indians. The aggregate 
enrollment for the year was 21,451, with an average attendance of 
17,096, against 21,117 enrollment and 16,303 attendance for the pre- 
vious year. There was an increase in the enrollment of government 
boarding schools on reservations and a falling off in government day 
schools. The commissioner notes an educational awakening among 
the Navajos, which he attributed to a visit of a delegation to the 
World’s Fair. 


| training. 
| Mooney, and others from Philadelphia, also by George L. Maris, 


Evucational Department. 


THE CONFERENCE AT ABINGTON. 
A CONFERENCE of educational workers and others was held at Friends’ 
school at Abington on the 8th instant, under direction of the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee on Education. The meeting was held in the as- 
sembly room of the school, and notwithstanding the very unfavorable 
weather, there was quite a company gathered. Matilda Garrigues 
directed the proceedings on behalf of the Committee. 

The question appointed for discussion was: ‘‘ What is Normal 
Training ?’’ Dr. De Garmo, President of Swarthmore College, was 
the first speaker. He gave a detailed account of the methods pursued 
in the training of teachers in the colleges, universities, normal schools, 
and other institutions, both in our country and abroad, engaged in the 
work of fitting young people for their profession. He stated that 
while the universities and colleges having chairs of pedagogy did not 
make use of practice or “* Model’’ schools, all the “* Normal’’ schools 
in our land with but one exception relied greatly upon the practice 
work in the ‘‘ Model”’ schools. The one exception is the normal 
school in Tennessee, conducted by Prefessor Payne. While the normal 
school training is of great value, he felt that the most useful educa- 
tional qualification of a teacher is breadth of culture, which can be 
obtained only by an extended and liberal course of study, such as the 


| normal schools do not usually provide. 
To other conditions he appealed, and gave | 


He was followed by Isaac T. Johnson, Principal of Friends’ 
School, Wilmington, Delaware, who said that as a result of his ex- 


| perience in supervising the work of a number of teachers for several 
| years, he could assert that the college graduate, though he may not be 
| as good a teacher for the first year, would eventually become a far 


better teacher than the normal school graduate without the college 
The meeting was addressed by Aaron B. Ivins, Belle H. 





They had several | 


Twelfth month 16, to the discussion of “ Peace,” 





as she was called, was the last survivor | 
. | ton as having a model public school system. 


Principal of the George School, Ezra Lippincott, T. Ellwood Long- 
shore, and others. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—Professor Hoadley lectured be- 
fore the Friends’ School, at London Grove, Twelfth month 12, on the 
subject of electricity. 

Dr. Horace Howard Furness, the distinguished Shakespearian 
scholar, read ‘‘As You Like It,’’ in Collection Hall, Sixth-day evening, 
Twelfth month 14. Apart from his delightful reading, the knowledge 
of his fine scholarship and the monumental work which he is accom- 
plishing in his ‘‘ Variorum edition” of Shakespeare, made the evening 
most interesting. This was the first of the course of lectures offered by 
the College. 

In accordance with the agreement between the Union for Practical 
Progress and the National Peace Association, to devote First-day, 
Dean Bond read a 
beautiful paper on the subject, on First-day morning. 

The Senior Class, under the training of Myrtie E. Furman, gave 
the annual ‘‘ Shakespeare Evening ’’ on Fourth-day, Twelfth month 19. 

H. 


THE Boston SCHOOL SysTEM.—The Boston Advertiser has been 
ealling attention to the unsatisfactory condition of the public schools of 
That newspaper states that there are 3,000 children of 


that an immediate appropriation of $1,000,000 would but put the 
schools in ‘‘ barely tolerable condition.” At least $250,000 is needed 
to place them on a satisfactory basis for the present. These charges 
will be a surprise to those who have been accustomed to think of Bos- 


PROGRESS OF MANUAL TRAINING.—An address, lately delivered 
by Dr. Leipziger, of New York, states that during the last five years 


| the chief cities of the United States have established manual training 


high schools, and no schools have attracted a larger number of pupils. 

Manual training is now incorporated in the curriculum of the common 
| schools of New York, Boston, Milwaukee, and Chicago. In New 
| York woodwork is taught to boys, cooking and sewing to girls. In 

Boston, girls and boys alike are taught wook-working, and the girls 
| show as much skill as the boys. 
‘‘As a means of mind development,’’ says Dr. Leipziger, ‘the 
| hand is found an efficient aid. Care, however, should be taken in 
our elementary schools that manual training should not be made an 
end in itself, but rather a means of intellectual and moral training. 
It is important that the teachers of manual training should be men of 
| broad education and not mere mechanics, for the object of manual 
training is training by the hand, and not merely training of the hand.’ 


° 
SKEPTICISM AND SCIENCE.—Dr. Henry C. McCook, of Philadel- 
| phia, says that the common view that the princes and high priests of 
| Science are usually skeptics, is an error. ‘‘ On the contrary,” he says, 
**most of the loftiest spirits and many distinguished specialists in 
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various departments of science have been or are devout believers in 
the Living God. Let one think of those whose reputations tower 
above the common level as Pike’s Peak does the American plains, and 
he will almost certainly thereby also designate those who have pos- 
sessed the knowledge of God: Agassiz, Henry, Dana, Morse, Hugh 
Miller, Asa Gray, Helmholtz, Owen, Carpenter, Pasteur, Virchow, 
Herschel, Sir Humphrey Davy, Faraday, Sir William Dawson, Lord 
Kelvin (better known as Sir William Thompson), Clerk Maxwell, Sir 
Charles Lyell. These are a few of those who, in modern science, 
will, without question, be recognized as not only ‘peers of any, but the 
superiors of most in their field of scientific research.” 


ADVANTAGES OF THE SMALL COLLEGE.—The Syracuse Post bears 
witness to the value to the pupil of close personal contact with in- 
structors made possible by small classes. It says: “ Every college 
man will bear witness as to the benefits he obtained, or failed to obtain, 
according as he was brought, or failed to be brought, into personal 
contact with the men of strength and character in the faculty of his 
college. In the great university this benefit must largely be wanting. 
Of necessity, the instruction in the great university must be largely by 
lecture, and with large classes the individual bent of mind must be 
greatly ignored.” 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
WILLIsTOWN, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association of Willistown 
opened its winter’s work by a meeting held at the home of the Secre- 
tary, Eleventh month 14. After a short silence the President read 
from the 5th chapter according to St. John. Time being given for 


remarks, the question was asked, If Lazarus was dead, referring to | New York city was mentioned. The statement that the Trinity Church 


the account we have given of his being raised from the dead. The 
answer which prevailed seemed to be that we could gather this truth, 
which surely would be a consolation—that the power which Jesus pos- 
sessed by his nearness to God enabled him to do anything. And in 
that time an exemplification was needed before people could believe. 
Following this the thought was expressed: Do people in this day hear, 
or are they spiritually dead? There surely is a need to-day of the 
quickening into life of the spiritual. 

The report of the History Committee as given by Mordecai T. 
Bartram, was comments upon the 12th chapter of Janney’s History of 
Friends. Upon the conclusion of this report the thought was expressed 
that too many people think Friends must now pass through such ex- 
periences as are related of Friends during our early history. 
times seemed to demand more forms then than are required at this day. 
It is becoming evident that many of our broad thinkers, whether 
Friends or not, hold the doctrine held by our Society. 

The Discipline Committee have decided to take up our revised 
discipline in sections. This plan of work was opened by a paper: 
** Does the Society of Friends have need for a Book of Discipline?” 
by Lewis V. Smedley. This paper treats principally upon the Intro- 
duction. It queries: ‘‘1f the foundation principles, as set forth in 
our Book of Discipline, —That God endows every human being with a 
measure of his divine spirit by which he has revealed himself to his 
children, —are true and we live this abiding faith, why is it that we set 
out a form of rules for our government as a religious body?’’ The 
writer views the question first from the point that we are but human 
and subject to err. 
laws governing them. We are cautioned to see to it that our rules be 
not exacting and our advices be wise. ‘‘ Religion of itself signifies a 
worship of God, but for what purpose? Is it to appear well amongst 
men ? 
often it is deceitful. Shall we not define the true religion as that san¢- 
tuary wherein the human soul is lifted up from earth’s groveling ways 
to gather in heaven’s sweet embrace the likeness of the Angel face, 
and whilst on earth impart to fellow-man a portion of the truth sublime 
to draw him to that power divine.’’ 

Under the head of the Current Topics Committee, a paper prepared 
by John Bunting was read on the subject: ‘‘ How far has science 
aided to advance Christianity?” [An extract of some length, for- 
warded by the Secretary, we shall print separately from the report. — 
Eps.] The question was asked, Is it really due to the terrible inven- 
tions now ready to be applied in time of war that people are being ap- 
palled at the thought of using them, or are such feelings due in a 
greater degree to a higher power? A few thoughts were collected 
trom Henry Drummond's work : ‘‘Natuaral Law in the Spiritual World,” 
in a short paper by Anna P. Smedley. We are told not to try to rec- 
oncile nature and religion, but to exhibit nature in religion. 
who knows the content of Christianity, or feels the universal need of a 
religion, can stand idly by while the intellect of his age is slowly di- 
vorcing itself from it. What is required to draw science and religion 
together again, for they began the centuries hand in hand, is the dis- 
closure of the naturalness of the supernatural. Then, and not till then, 


And again, all rightly controlled bodies must have | 


God measures the heart, not the external appearance; too | 


No one | 


will men see how true it is, that to be loyal to all nature, they must be | 


loyal to the part defined as spiritual. 


The meeting then adjourned. A. P. S., Sec. 


| The founder of the order is Henry F. Bowers. 


The | zation, now claiming to include in its membership one million voters, 
e | 











New York.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation of New York and Brooklyn was held in the Brooklyn meeting- 
house on First-day evening, Twelfth month 9. 

Afier a short silence the Secretary read the mintues of the previous 
meeting. A suggestion from the Membership Committee that the next 
meeting, which was postponed at the last session until the 3oth of the 
month, be omitted, and a social on the evening of the 31st substituted, 
was approved. The President appointed a committee to make the nec- 

preparations. 

William L. Dudley, Chairman of the History Section, reported 
that the custom of men and women sitting separately in meeting, as 
queried after in our last session, was common to all Protestant relig- 
ious bodies at the time of George Fox’s ministry in England. 

Some very enjoyable selections from a book by Isaac Penington, a 
contemporary of George Fox, published in 1892, were read by Mari- 
anna Rawson, chairman of the Literature Section. The language was 
very unusual and quaint. The meeting was so much interested in the 
reading of ‘‘A View into Modern Quakerism,” by Eugene M. Camp, 
in a recent issue of the Outlook, that the time of this committee was 
extended. The writer of the article, who seems to be a Friend, makes 
the statement that it is to the continued “‘ separations’’ amongst Friends, 
that their decrease in numbers, in this country at least, is mainly 
due. [We think it right to say that E. M. Camp is nota Friend. 
The article referred to is so marred by misstatement of facts as to be 
untrustworthy. Considering how many Friends are readers of the 
Outlook, the editor of that periodical would seem to have owed them 
a consideration which has not been accorded.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL, ] 

In the report of the Current Topics Section, by its chairman, 
Franklin W. Noble, the report of the Tenement House Commission of 


Corporation was responsible for the condition of some of the very 
worst tenements in the city was subsequently the subject of an animated 
discussion. Mention was also made, in that section’s report, of the 
Peace Society Convention in Philadelphia on the 28th of last month, 
at which the President of Swarthmore College read a paper on Mili- 
tary Drill. Some very seasonable remarks as to the maintenance of 
Friends’ testimonies in regard to simplicity and moderation in the 
matter of Christmas gifts closed the report. 

D. Fred Carver, of the Current Topics Section, read the paper of 
the evening, on the ** Work of the American Protective Association.” 
It is a secret organi- 


and was started seven years ago. Its object is to arouse a greater 
patriotism among American citizens, and to raise the standard of citi- 
zenship to a higher plane by restricting immigration, and the enact- 
ment of more stringent naturalization laws. Also to check the grow- 
ing powers of the Catholic Church in public affairs, especially in the 
control of public funds for schools. Owing to the lateness of the hour 
the discussion was very brief. After a short silence the meeting ad- 
journed to meet in Brooklyn the second First-day evening in the 
new year. C. A. M. 





P HILADELPHIA.—The Young Friends’ Association held its regular 
meeting Twelfth month 10, in the Cherry Street meeting-house ; in spite 
of the inclement weather more than one hundred were present, and 
greatly enjoyed the papers, which were of unusual interest. 

Under New Business it was reported that provision has been made 
for the holding of a General Conference of all Friends’ Associations, on 
First month 19, 1895, in the Race Street meeting-house. There will 
be two sessions, morning and afternoon, when plans for permanent or- 
ganization and three papers will be discussed. To the Philadelphia 
Association has been assigned the appointment of a presiding officer for 
that day ; the Association then appointed Emma Waln for that position. 

The committee to nominate the officers and executive committee for 
the coming year was then appointed, consisting of Anna Jenkins Ferris, 
David L. Lukens, William E. Walter, Anne Biddle Stirling, and Emi- 
lie C. Garrett. 

After the program for the evening had been reported, Henry Ferris 
read his review of Chapter IX., Vol. III., of Janney’s History, which 
dealt with Friends in America, and especially those of Pennsylvania, 
during the period from 1730 to 1750, adding interesting facts concerning 
the periods from ‘*Watson’s Annals’’ and ‘‘ Franklin’s Autobiography,”’ 
and closing with an account of the position of the Society of Friends in 
regard to the Slave trade, then more than a century in advance of 
Europe. 

Charles Francis Jenkins then presented a paper on the ‘ Present 
Relations of Friends with the Indians,’’ which excited much interest and 
discussion. 

The action of the government in compelling students of Carlisle 
and other schools to return to their tribes, instead of permitting them to 
settle among civilized and cultured people was criticised ; the young 
Indians who have been in these schools are largely anxious to remain and 
practice their trades away from the wild life of the reservations, but 
scarcely more than a handful have succeeded in doing so. The great 
necessity for field-matrons to teach the women household science was 
emphasized. 
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Of these there are at present but six in service, and they succeed in 
doing more good than most of the schools. The system of political 
patronage has done much harm because of the removal of competent 
teachers to make places for new office-holders, at times almost wreck- 
ing the schools. 

Robert M. Janney then presented the subject of our Young Friends’ 
Association Building. 

The idea of a building was almost coincident with the inception of 
the Association itself, but it was in 1892 that the first practical work 
was done, when it was found that some properties on Fifteenth street 
were obtainable, and the immediate effort was made to raise funds for 
their purchase and for the erection of a suitable building thereon; to 
have there a centre from which aggressive Friendly influence may 
radiate. In six months over $21,000 were raised, of which $14 000 
were used to purchase Nos. 140 and 142 North Fifteenth street, and a 
portion invested to cover the interest on the perpetual ground rents 
thereon; No. 138 was also purchased and is held by interested persons 
subject to our future purchase, should we raise the money therefor. 

Each of these three lots is 17x51 ft., and in addition to this the 
Yearly Meeting of 1893 granted us the privilege of building upon a 
strip of the meeting’s property, extending from the north line of No. 





142 south to Cherry St., 15 14x68 ft. Since the period of financial de- 
pression a year ago last spring, there has been no solicitation of funds, 
but the time has now arrived when we must push forward; we need 
to collect at least $15,000, $5,000 to raise the mortgage on No. 138, 
and the rest for building. That building is of vital importance to the 
Society, and the need is an immediate one; the necessity is daily felt 
for a strong, live Friendly centre, a place for general information, for 
meeting appointments, for Friends from a distance to come for mail 
and rest, and where young men and women may be sure of finding 
Friendly kindness and associations. In no other way can the true 
duties of the meetings to the members be properly discharged, nor 
will they be entirely fulfilled until every individual awakens to his or 
her responsibility and comes forward ready to do the little or much 
which lies immediately at hand, fully and faithfully. 

The treasurer of the Building Committee, William W. Birdsall, in- 
formed us that recently he has received several voluntary subscriptions, 
and-urged that every member of our association should be represented 
on that list by at least asmallsum. He said there seems to be some 
failing in our moral and philanthropic constitutions, that we do not 
give at all because we cannot give as large a sum as we may desire, 
yet we may give with true generosity if we give in strict accordance 
with our means. 

Isaac Roberts urged asa reason for immediate pushing of our plans 
that the other Christian bodies are interesting and engaging the active 
workers of our own organization, and the need there is for providing 
our own outlet for their zeal. 

The question was asked as to the plans, size, and proposed scope 
of the building. It was replied that until more funds are raised the 
plans are tentative; there will probably be an office, as headquarters of 
a bureau of information, reception room, library, and reading room on 
the first floor; the second floor as a meeting-room and committee- 
rooms ; third floor, gymnasium ; basement, dining-rooms; and some- 
where in the building the kitchen and necessary resting rooms. 

As the hour for adjournment had arrived the meeting was closed. 

ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, Secretary. 


FAWN GROVE, Pa.—A Young Friends’ Association was organized 
at Friends’ meeting-house, Fawn Grove. Pa., Fleventh month 11, 1894. 
The following officers were elected : President, Samuel Clement ; Vice- 
President, Thomas L. Pyle ; Secretary, Mary Emma England ; Treas- 
urer, Margaret Marsteller. Thirty-four members were enrolled, 

The first public meeting was held Twelfth month 2, The roll was 
responded to with sentiments. Thomas L. Pyle recited ‘‘ The Burial 
of Moses.’’ ‘* Watch the Little Things’’ was read by John S. Clem- 
ent. ‘‘A Little Act’’ was recited by Margaret Marsteller. ‘‘ Suspi- 
cion”’ was read by Samuel Clement. 

A paper on ‘*The Objects and Aims of a Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation’’ was read by Mercie M. Brown, followed by the reading 
of the report of Kennett Association from the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL, by Mary Emma England. Remarks were made by Jeremiah 
J. Starr, Samuel Clement, and others, and the meeting adjourned to 
meet at the home of Hannah C. Stubbs, First month 10, at 7 p. m. 

REPORTER. 


, 


WILLIAM PENN MEETING.—Under the auspices of the Christian 
Arbitration and Peace Society there was held a memorial meeting in 
Association Hall, at 15th and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, on last 
Sixth-day e®ening, the 14th inst., to mark the completion of the work 
of placing the bronze statue of William Penn on the City Hall tower, 
and to emphasize the principles of Peace which directed Penn’s great 
work in this city and State. 


Judge W.N. Ashman presided, and recounted briefly the efforts | 


that had been made to secure from Councils an appropriation toward | 
the fitting celebration of the placing of the statue in position, and the | 
apathy with which the “ City Fathers” had listened to the request. 





The meeting was opened with prayer by Dr. George Dana Boardman, 
after which Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, Corresponding Secretary of 
the American Peace Society, of Boston, delivered an address on Penn, 
dwelling upon his character and plans, and showing that the govern- 
ment which he instituted was both practical and peaceful, and that the 
Treaty made with the Red Men was held inviolate for many years. 
He said that this principle of justice commended by Williem Penn 
became the keynote of the State, as well as of the United States, Con- 
stitution, both of which emanated from Philadelphia. 

Dr. Trueblood was followed by James M. Beck, one of the younger 
members of the Philadelphia Bar, and an eloquent advocate of Peace 
principles. He read the letter of Penn to the Indians, in which he 
explained that he came amongst them in love and good-will, believing 
all mankind to be brothers. The speaker deprecated the spirit of the 
age which fosters excitement and military ‘‘ glory,’’ the terrible rav- 
ages of war, and the modern disposition to develop the physical and 
brutal to the neglect of the mental and spiritual. 

The meeting was not large, but the speakers were listened to with 
close attention, and those present felt that they had enjoyed an excel- 
lent presentation of the truth. 


THE LIBRARY. 


A History of BANKS, BANKERS, AND BANKING, in Northumberland, 

Durham, and North Yorkshire. By Maberly Phillips. 

A sumptuous volume has just been published in England under the 
above title which perhaps at first sight may not appear to have much 
special interest to Friends. As we turn over its pages, however, we 
find many most interesting references to Quaker families, the Back- 
houses, Peases, Spences, and others. Friends figured largely in these 
counties, as bankers in the early part of the century, as indeed they do 
at the present time. The illustrations which accompany the text are 


| excellent and we would specially note the portrait groups of the part- 


ners in the three firms of Backhouse & Co , Hodgkin Barnet, Pease & 
Spence, and Pease & Co. The book contains nearly 500 pages of most 
interesting and readable matter. It may be obtained from Edward 
Hicks, Jr., 14 Bishopsgate Without, London, the price being 35 shillings. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
AN EARLY LONG ISLAND TITLE. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

THERE is an interesting item in your last issue about a family having 
possession of a farm for 212 years. My ancestor, James Cock, pur- 
chased land in 1669 at Matinecock, Long Island, from the Indian 
proprietors, which has been in continuous possession of his direct 
descendants over 225 years, and for which no other deed has been 
given or received than the now venerable document of ‘‘ ye twenty first 
yeare of ye Kings Raine,’’ signed by Arumpas, Seahor, and other 
chiefs, and by Indian and English witnesses. The document is now 
hermetically sealed between two plates of glass. The present owners 
are Matilda and Emily Cock, of the sixth generation. The present 
house was built in this century and is nearly on the site of the original 
one. James and Sarah Cock were Friends, and probably over half of 
their descendants bearing the name, or its modifications, have been 
members of our Society. 

The peculiarity of the seventeenth century “c’’ described bya 
correspondent in the issue of Eleventh month 24, is very noticeable in 
this and other old Long Island documents, it being made similar to a 
“*t’’ except as to height. 

The year of the King’s ‘“‘ Raine” is intelligible if we consider 
Charles II. as beginning to reign on the death of his father in 1649. 

21 W. 23d St., New York City. Joun Cox, Jr. 


But oh! my gentle sisters, oh! my brothers, 

These thick sown snowflakes hint of toil’s release ; 
These feebler pulses bid me leave to others 

The tasks once welcome —evening asks for peace. 
Time claims his tribute; silence now is golden ; 

Let me not vex the too long-suffering lyre ; 

Though to your love untiring still beholden, 

The curfew tells me—cover up the fire. 

—Oliver Wendel. Holmes. 


THE light is dying out on field and wold; 
The life is dying in the leaves and grass. 
The world’s last breath no longer dims the glass 
Of waning sunset, yellow, pale, and cold. 
His genial pulse, which Summer made so bold, 
Has ceased. Haste, Night, and spread thy decent 
all! 
The oak stiffening Frost makes havoc; fold 
The darkness over all.— Bayard Taylor. 
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THE WILD SOWER. 


Up and down the land I go, 
Through the valley, over hill ; 

Many a pleasant ground I sow, 
Never one I reap or till; 

Fan and flail I never wield, 

Leave no hayrick in the field. 


Farmer goes with leathern scrip, 
Fills the harrowed earth with seed ; 
In the self-same score I slip 
Germs of many a lusty weed ; 
Though I scatter in his track, 
I possess nor bin nor sack. 


He sows wheat, and I sow tare; 
Rain and sunshine second toil ; 
Tame and wild these acres share, 
Wrestling for the right of soil. 
I stand by and clap my hands, 
Cheering on my urchin bands. 


Mine the cockle in the rye, 
Thornéd thistle, large and fine, 
And the daisy’s white fringed eye, 
And the dodder's endless twine ; 
Mine those fingers five that bind 
Every blade and stalk they find. 


Mine the lilies, hot and bright, 
Setting summer meads on fire ; 
Mine the silkweed's spindles white, 

Spinning Autumn's soft attire 
Golden-rod and aster then 
I bring up by bank and glen. 


Whoso fleeth to the woods, 
Whoso buildeth on the plains, 
I, too, seek those solitudes, 
Leading on my hardy trains; 
Thorn and brier, still man’s lot, 
Crowd around the frontier cot. 


Many serve me, unaware— 

Shaggy herds that ceaseless roam, 
And the rovers of the air 

Passing to their winter home ; 
More than these upon me wait— 
Wind and water bear my freight. 


Thus, a sower wild, I go, 
Trafficking with every clime, 
Still the fruitful germs I sow 
That shall vex your harvest time ; 
Otherwise, ye toil-stooped men, 
Eden’s ease were come again ! 


—LEdith M. Thomas, in Journal of Education 


WHAT DOES IT MATTER? 
‘*IT matters little where I was born, 
Or if my parents were rich or poor ; 
Whether they shrank at the cold world’s scorn 
Or walked in the pride of wealth secure ; 
But whether I live an honest man, 
And hold my integrity firm in my clutch, 
I tell you, brother, plain as I am, 
It matters much! 


It matters liltle how long I stay 

In a world of sorrow, sin, and care; 
Whether in youth I am called away, 

Or live till my bones and pate are bare ; 
But whether I do the best I can 

To soften the weight of adversity’s touch 
On the faded cheek of my fellow man, 

It matters much ! 


It matters little where be my grave, 

Or on the land or on the sea, 
By purling brook or ‘neath stormy wave, 

It matters little or naught to me; 
But whether the angel Death comes down 

And marks my brow with his loving touch, 
As one that shall wear the victor’s crown, 

It matters much! 
—From the Swedish. 
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INCOMPLETENESS. 
THE loftiest poem bard has penned 
Is sadly incomplete. 
The greatest triumph has to lend 
Its glory to defeat. 


The noblest song that ever thrilled 
And made mankind rejoice, 

Still missed the symphony that filled 
The heart that gave it voice. 


The grandest art of every age 
Was less than its intent. 

The richest, most inspired page, 
Ne’er told what author meant. 


The chastest deed of human kind, 
Inspired by faith and love, 

Was humbler far than was divined 
By Master-mind above. 


The truest love that ever dwelt 
Within the human heart, 

Ne’er told the ecstacy it felt, 
Nor could its bliss impart. 


No trial ever tortured man 
That told all pangs it knew. 
No rainbow ever arched its span, 
Complete in grace and hue. 


The day most perfect of the year 
Is tinged with shadows dark. 

The sight most dazzling doth appear 
With some offending mark. 


No face so fair but that some shade 
Of darkness dwells within, 

No sacrifice is ever made 
Without its taint of sin. 


The sweetest joy that earth has known 
Has been impaired by doubt. 

The fairest rose by zephyrs blown 
Has cast its thorns about. 


And friendship’s rainbow-promise, fair, 
Of hope and faith-crowned ties, 
Doth find too soon that everywhere 
A touch of discord lies. 


And all the music of the spheres 
Is ever tempest-tossed. 

The peaceful chant an angel hears 
Doth sigh of something lost. 


So all the song and melody 
Of heaven and of earth, 
Divinely voiced in praise of Thee, 
Is beggar to Thy worth. 
— Edward Freiberger. 


Women Vorers IN Cuicaco.—It was telegraphed to 
Eastern papers that in Chicago only one-third of the 
registered women voted in the recent election for trustees 
of the State University. The J/nter-Ocean pronounces 


| the report untrue, and gives the following facts : 


| tration of over one thousand failed to vote. 


| did not vote. 


‘‘In the Third Ward, but two women out of a regis- 
In the 
Fourth Ward, in 1,588 registrations, less than two score 
In the Thirteenth Ward, where a regis- 
tration of 1,717 was reported, the vote very nearly 
equalled the registration. So thoroughly had the chair- 
men done their work that even in these large registra- 
tions they were able to give the reason why voters failed 
to appear—one having sprained her ankle, another being 
ill with fever, and still another kept at home yjth a sick 


| child. 


‘* One little Italian woman, a Mrs. Malini, was pre- 


| sented at the meeting, who had not only registered forty- 


| 


four Italian women, but had assisted thirty-one men of 
the same nationality to take out naturalization papers 
and vote.’’ 
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THE ALSACE LORRAINE PROBLEM. 


The transfer of the province of Alsace and a part of Lorraine from 
France to Germany in 1871, as a result of a war between the two countries 
constitutes the most conspicuous grievance of France, and a menace to 
the peace of Europe. A writer in the Review of Reviews proposes as 
a remedy that the French-speaking parts of the two provinces be re- 
stored to France, while the German-speaking shall be declared perma- 
nently attached to Germany. 


In brief, it is by no means certain that war will not 
break out between France and Germany within the next 
ten or fifteen years. If this is a dreadful possibility to 
contemplate, it behooves those who wish to see it pre- 


vented to look out for some means of reconciling the | German- ‘speaking districts, did 


two nations now, dy removing the cause of their enmity, 


| 


| Rlingt.’’ 


825 


summon all its forces to resist the Turkish invasion ; 
along the Vosges there was ‘‘ German blood ’’ 


that 
to be re- 


| deemed from the yoke of the foreigner; that the Ger- 


man Fatherland ought to be ‘‘So wett die deutsche Zunge 
How then can a district where the German 


| tongue is mo¢ heard be part and parcei of the Fatherland ? 
| And if the German thinks it self-evident justice that all 


territory where German is spoken shall belong to Ger- 
many, may not the Frenchman with equal justice demand 


| that all territory where French is spoken shall belong to 


instead of leaving that reconciliation to the uncertain | 
agency of time, and to the mercy of that blind chance | 


by which they may be helplessly driven into war to-mor- 
row. When differences of argument seem irreconcilable, 
it is always well to return to first principles. 
ing the geography, ethnology, and history of the dis- 
puted regions, it may be possible to discover a method of 
disposing of them that may be satisfactory to both parties. 
In all suggestions thus far made, Alsace-Lorraine has 
been treated asaunit. Those who say that Germany 
ought to retain it mean that she ought to retain all ; 
those who say that it ought to be given back to France 
mean that the whole province ought to be given back ; 
those who wish to make it independent mean that the entire 
Reichsland, with its present boundaries, ought to be 
independent. No one, looking at this question from the 
standpoint of peace, seems to have taken notice of a 
fact which nevertheless lies at the surface and is well- 
known to a large class of readers ; a fact which, the mo- 
ment it is stated, is instantly seen to be of the utmost 
significance. The fact is this: 

Alsace-Lorraine consists of two parts, one French- 
speaking, the other German-speaking. 

Let it be understood that this applies to the German 
Reichsland of Alsace-Lorraine, taken from France in 
1871. In other words, the Germans in 1871 annexed a 
large tract exclusively French in language. Those por- 
tions of Alsace and Lorraine which were left in the pos- 
session of France are entirely French in language, so 
that France at present contains not a single commune 
whose current speech is German. 

What is the conclusion ? 7 

Let the French-speaking part of Alsace-Lorraine be 
restored to France; let the German-speaking part be 
retained by Germany. 

The equity of this arrangement is so palpable that 
one asks in wonder why it was not adopted long ago. 
The reason is that the popular ideas on linguistic bound- 
aries are exceedingly vague. (How comes it, by-the-bye, 
that there exists not one good ethnologico-linguistic atlas 
of Europe?) Nearly every German thinks that Alsace- 
Lorraine is thoroughly German in speech ; nearly every 
Frenchmen thinks it is French in speech, the German 
dialect being merely the language of the back districts 
and of the uneducated. Few persons are aware of the 
actual fact that the eastern five-sixths are entirely Ger- 
man, the western sixth entirely French, with a sharp line 
of division between them. Were it thoroughly under- 


stood in Germany that the western fringe of the Reichs- | encroachments upon their feeding grounds by cattlemen 


land, with a population of some two hundred and fifty 
thousand, is as thoroughly French in language as any 
part of France, it seems certain that few Germans would 
care to retain so unnatural a possession. What in fact 
was the plea by which Germany justified the annexation ? 
That the Alsace-Lorrainers were a lost German tribe, torn 
from the Empire by wanton robbery during a period 
when it was either paralyzed by internal strife or had to 


By study- | 


France? If France wronged Germany by annexing 


not Germany wrong 
France by annexing French-speaking districts ? 

If it be affirmed that Germany has a claim on the 
territory in question because it was part of the old Ger- 
man Empire, that would hold true also of Toul, Verdun, 
Franche-Comté, and various other parts of France. In 
point of fact the present boundary is entirely new, hardly 
anywhere coinciding with an ancient boundary between 
the Empire of Germany and the Kingdom of France, 
except along the crest of the Vosges. 

There is little doubt that when the measure here advo- 
cated is once fairly set before the German people, it will 
win thesupport of all classes. First of all, it is thought 
that the German nation is civilized enough and noble 
enough to see that the loss of two hundred and fifty 
thousand unwilling subjects (they can hardly be called 
fellow citizens), speaking a foreign tongue, would bea 
trifle compared to the credit she would gain throughout 
the world by such an act of manly generosity, unprece- 
dented in the annals of history. Again, it is to the in- 
terest of every German to see that every part of the Em- 
pire shall cling to the whole of its own free choice and 


| inclination, and thereby strengthen tie whole structure ; 


and therefore a district which can only be kept attached 


| to the rest by force must be recognized as a source of 


| weakness. 


On the other hand, the German-speaking 
Alsace-Lorrainers, severed from their French-speaking 
countrymen, forcibly reminded of their German blood 
by the very grounds on which the restitution is made, 
finding their reannexation to France definitely precluded 
by the reconciliation, will in all probability turn their 
backs on France and will strengthen Germany by the 


| accession of one anda quarter million of German patriots. 


There is no doubt that nearly all Germans desire peace. 
‘¢ Germany has eaten its full,’’ 
ago. 


said Bismarck some years 
Such being the case, they must see that peace will 


| not be promoted by flaunting in the face of France the 
| bleeding pound of flesh torn from her breast—French- 


| speaking 


| wholly disappeared. 


Alsace Lorraine. 


DISAPPEARANCE 
| Western plains the antelope, a few years ago so familiar a 
| sight to the traveler by rail or wagon, has now almost 


OF THE ANTELOPE.—Upon the far 


In Colorado, Texas and western 
Kansas, shy bands, numbering from two or three to half 
a dozen antelopes, are sometimes sighted, where fifteen 
years ago the herds were manyand large. Theextinction 


| of these beautiful fleet creatures, seemingly so near at 


hand, will be less the result of systematic hunting, 


such 


| as characterized the extermination of the buffalo, than the 


| and sheepmen with their herds, and the desultory shoot- 


ing of sportsmen, ranchmen, and cowboys, now so gen- 


| erally distributed over the plains, that the timid animals 


| can find no place of security. 


In New Mexico the an- 
telopes have almost wholly disappeared from the high 
plains east of the Rockies, where once they abounded, a 


| few small herds in the southwest of the Territory being 


about all that remain within its limits. 
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THE LITTLE BOY AND THE SLAVE LAD. 

The Pennsylvania School Journal, (published at Lancaster, Pa.), 
for the current month, prints a fragment of the childhood recollections 
of John S. Crumbaugh, a teacher and minister of the Lutheran church, 
and Superintendent of Schools in Lancaster county. He died ** nearly 
forty years ago.’’ The article is sympathetically introduced by the 
editor of the Journal, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, (who is the State Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Pennsylvania.) We give here an extract from 
the Recollections. J. S. Crumbaugh was born in Maryland, in Fred- 


1830. 

[In the month of May, on a sunny afternoon, my mother 
permitted me to play in the yard on the green grass. 
It was so delightful! the air so balmy and warm. The 
blossoms of the peach and the apricot were scattered 
upon the earth like snowflakes ; the borders of the round 
flower-beds were adorned with rows of jonquils and 
hyacinths ; here and there a crown imperial rose above 
his neighbors as a lord of the bed. 
little blue-birds were chirping and flitting, and in a large 


| lose these five or six years of life at school. 
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but when he was of age he would do so. I told his 
father this, and said that I could be his foreman the same 
as I had been; that it would be a great loss to John to 
The old 


| gentleman replied that, if I thought I could do this, John 


| know about that. 


| that, boss. 


might go. He was a stern man. When his son got 
through college, and came of age, I walked into the 


m and said, ‘* Well, ways said you w 
erick county, and the scene he describes must have occurred about | s08 nd said, ¢ boss, you al ays os d yom wees S 


| man of your word.’’ 


He said, ‘*‘ I am.’’ 


‘« Then I guess 
I’m my own master.’’ 


‘«Well,’’ he replied, ‘«I don’t 
I don’t like to break up farming. I 
can get a thousand dollars for you to night.’’ ‘*I know 
You can. But you promised me my free- 


| dom when John was twenty-one years of age if I was a 


On the lilac bushes | 


apple tree standing in the yard other birds were mating | 


and caroling. It was about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
when father rode up to the gate and I saw that he had a 
mulatto boy behind him. My young heart warmed 
towards him, and I ran to meet him, and tried to lead 
him to the kitchen. I saw that he was weeping. 
the first time I had everseen any one weep who was not 
a child—I had thought babies had all the trouble in the 
world. Now, I was learning that others too had hard- 
ships—that it is the common lot of mortals. 

That evening I stole out from the family to the 
kitchen fire, and watched to see whether he was crying 
still, but I found his tears were dry. I timidly ap 
proached him, and he took hold of my hand and lifted 
me on his knee. I asked him to tell me why he wept so 
when first he came, and whether he would always live 
with us, and whether he would love me; and soon I saw 
his heart was too full for utterance. He told me, after 
he was more composed, that he had a kind master, but he 
died, and he was compelled to leave his old home ; that 
he knew not whither he would be taken, nor how treated ; 
that perhaps in a little while he must be sold again, and 
we parted. I told him, No! we would stay together till 
I got big, and then we would go and live together, and 
many more childish things which seemed to comfort him, 
and this made me happy. I was conscious of having 
done some good, little as I was; and, when my mother 
called me at eight o’clock to go to bed, I was loath to 
part from my new friend. In the morning I hastened to 
meet him again, and straightway a friendship was formed 
between ‘‘ Nelse ’’and myself that has been uninterrupted 
now for many years and will remain to the end. 


[To the above the editor of the /ourna/ adds the following as a 
Note :] 


Nelson Williams, now over 76 years of age, is an in- 
telligent, industrious, and upright man, who was em- 
ployed by a lumber firm in Lancaster for more than 
thirty years. In an interview, August 13, 1894, he tells 
me that when John D. Crumbaugh was taking him 
home after having bought him, as he rode behind him 
the latter said to him: ‘*I have a little son two years 
and some months old. Now, if you are a good boy, 
when he is twenty-one I'll give you your freedom.’’ 
goes on to say: I was sold to him for fifteen years old. 
He gave me charge of the six-horse team, a fine one. I 
got a little careless, and he gave me a good cowhiding. 
Then we got along very nicely till the son was fifteen 
years of age, when he wanted to go to college and pre- 
pare himself for the ministry. The father objected, say- 
ing that he wanted him to stay on the farm to take charge 
of it. John then told me that I should talk to his father, 
that he would not go to college then against his wish, 


It was | : 
| shall make my living after I am my own mastér, I might 





| trouble, I’ll take care of you.’’ 





He | 


return from Frederick, I met my old master. 


good boy. Now, have I not been a faithful servant?’’ 
He answered me, ‘‘ You have been a faithful servant.’’ 
‘*Well,’”’ said I, ‘‘then I am my own master. Am I 
or amInot?’’ He said: ‘‘If you go to Liberia I'll 
give you your freedom.’’ I answered him, ‘‘I won't 
promise you that, boss.’’ He then said: ‘‘ You colored 
people get so trifling when you go free, that I am afraid 
I'll get into trouble, because the Maryland law makes me 
go your security for your good behavior.’’ Then I said 
to him: ‘‘If you are to make choice for me where I 


as well remain your servant, but if you wish it I will 
leave the State of Maryland. I am not too lazy to make 
my living anywhere.’’ He then said: ‘‘ Well, I will go 
to Frederick City and have your papers fixed for you to- 
morrow. You go in next day and get them.'’ On my 
He asked 
me where I was going. I told him, ‘‘ To Liberia.’’ He 
said: ‘‘I don’t want you to goto Liberia. I want you 
to stay right here around home. If you get into any 
He did not mean that 
I should stay on the farm, but in the neighborhood. He 
recommended me to a man for whom I worked for two 
years before coming to Pennsylvania. I came to find my 
mother, who had run away from Maryland and was in 
Columbia. When my master came to see his son in Lan- 
caster, which happened twice, he came both times up to 
the yard to see me. He died before his son. I never 
worked but at one place after coming into Pennsylvania, 


| and that was at Messrs. Sener & Sons, in lumber and coal 


business, for thirty-three years and six months. I am 


now living one and one-half miles northwest of Col- 
umbia. 


‘* THROUGH this toilsome world, alas, 
Once and only once I pass! 
If a kindness I may show, 
If a good deed I may do 
To my suffering fellow-men, 
Let me do it while I can, 
Nor delay it, for ’tis plain 
I shall not pass this way again.” — Joseph A. Torrey, 





THE present prophet of liberalism becomes the future 
oracle of conservatism. 


This lesson in history teaches the law of progress. 





As the flower is gnawed by frost, so every human 
heart is gnawed bv faithlessness. And as surely, as irrev- 


| ocably, as the fruit-bud fails before the east wind, so fails 


the power of the kindest human heart if you meet it with 


| poison.— Ruskin. 





DEsPIsE not prophesyings. 
Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.— 
| 1 Thes. 20: 21. 
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THE DISCIPLINE OF SICKNE*S. 


WE are constantly hearing of the discipline of sickness. 
The Spectator, who has just recovered from the only se- 


vere illness of his life, is inclined to doubt whether the | 


sickness from which patients recover ordinarily teaches 
any lessons either in patience or self-restraint that are 
worth learning. He is rather inclined to believe with 
Dr. Weir Mitchell, who from his large experience, felt 
justified in saying: ‘‘1 have seen a few people who were 
ennobled by long illness, but far more often the result is 
to cultivate self-love and selfishness, and to take away by 
slow degrees the healthy mastery which every human be- 
ing should retain over her own emotions and wants.”’ 





Dr. Mitchell was writing about women, but his remark | 
is every bit as applicable to men. If really ill people are | 


selfish, then convalescents are very much more s0, for 
they exert pretty nearly all of their fresh strength to ty- 
rannize over those who during the illness have been all 
attention and self sacrifice. And the egotism of the 
convalescent ! It is something colossal. 
thing about him, and pretty much all that is to him. 
The tender solicitude of family and friends for his wel- 
fare, and the condition of his health confirms the conva- 


— 
— 


EXTRACTS FROM FRANCES WILLARD’S 
ADDRESS. 
Ir I were asked what would best advance every good 
cause in this country to-day, I would reply, ‘‘ Organize as 
thoroughly and in the same method, except so far as the 
‘communism of self’ is concerned, as Tammany has 
organized.’’ 

With woman’s vote behind it, combined with that of 
men, the liquor traffic will speedily find itself a wander- 
ing Jew of every clinfe, cast out as evil, smitten with the 
righteous malediction of those forces that mean health, 


| healing and happiness for the homes of the people in 


this and every clime. 

Women and the saloon represent the top and the 
bottom of the nation. The saloon is the home of the 
gambling den, the twin brother of the house of shame, 
the manufactory of political chaos. Women and the 
saloon have got to meet; they must have one square 


| stand-up encounter ; everything waits for it. 


It is the biggest | 


‘« Get together ’’ is the constant cry of the leaders. 


| ** Fall apart ’’ is the equally constant watch-word of the 
| enemy, and, alas, their devices are apt to out-rank har- 


| monious councils. 


lescent in his use of a false personal standard, and he | 
thinks of himself, his aches, and his pains, and of the | 


dangers he has passed, in an entirely false proportion, 
and magnifies them far beyond their actual importance. 
And what is more, he is ever ready to talk of these things, 
with an egotistic particularity of description that would 
shame a modest healthy man out of countenance of him- 
self. He will tell how he slept, or rather how he did not 
sleep ; he will tell of the pains he endured with a fervor 
that would have shamed a martyr in recounting his ex- 
periences in the torture chamber of the Inquisition ; he 
will recall how the doctors were baffled at this or that 
crisis of his illness, as though the obstinacy of the dis- 
ease reflected upon him a great glory; and so on as 
long as the listeners are within earshot. And when 
they are not, when he is left alone for a little while, 


he will grumble to himself until he is persuaded that | 


he is a very badly-treated and much-neglected sufferer. 


The Spectator’s illness and convalescence would not have | 


enabled him to observe these things had it not been for a 
visit he received from a friend who had also just passed 
through a grievous illness. 
beginning to see each other, and each had been genuinely 
anxious about the other; but the visit was not really a 


strain of sad happenings that only doctors and nurses 
need to know of; and each would talk only of himself. 
Two weeks later these friends met again, and both were 


to meet the other. 


is just about the same remark I made about you to my 
wife when I got home.’’ 
heartily and without embarrassment, for each of them 
knew that he had been a bore, and also knew the reason 
why. This observation does not apply to a very great 
extent to hospitals, for there are too much sickness and 
too much discipline there to encourage the growth of un- 
healthy egoism. It may be that an illness in a hospital 
may have a great influence in building a character in the 
right direction ; but at home, where each member of a 
family vies with the others to coddle and spoil the patient, 
there is usually a most unwholesome and disagreeable 
growth of selfishness and unrestraint, a growth which 
nothing save native amiability assisted by strong common 
sense will arrest.— Zhe Spectator, in The Outlook. 


Human selfishness is at the root of 
all this, and only as it is eradicated, neutralized, destroyed 
by the indwelling of the spirit of God, can humanity 


| progress. 


A vandal can destroy in a day a temple that it took 
Phidias his life-time to rear. Destructive criticism is 
always easy. The decadent philosophy popular in cer- 


tain fin de siecle circles is cheap, but the builders and not 


The friends were glad in the | 


7 
Now both of them laughed | 


| growing on the side of a tall cypress. 
pleasure to either, for both talked in the same unending | 


| bark. 
now in prime condition, and each was a trifle embarrassed 


‘« Jack,’’ said the Spectator to his | 
friend, ‘‘do you know that I thought you awfully tire-. | 
some the other day?’”’ ‘‘ Spectator,’’ replied Jack, ‘* that 


the destroyers are the true benefactors of men, and in 
the nature of things they and their work are fit to sur- 
vive, while the name of the destroyer is fit only to perish. 
- The holy estate of motherhood must always make the 
moral influence of the mother-sex a stronger conserving 
power than any other of which humanity is cognizant. 


FLORIDA CISTERNS IN TREE-Tops.—A writer tells of 
a surveying party who were resting at noon in a forest in 
Florida, when one of the men exclaimed: ‘‘ I would give 
fifty cents a swallow for all the water I could drink.”’ 

He expressed the sentiment of the others; all were 
very thirsty, and there was not a spring or stream any- 
where in the vicinity. 

While the men were thus talking, the surveyor saw a 
crow put his bill into a cluster of. broad, long leaves 
The leaves were 


those of a peculiar air-plant. They were green, and 


| bulged out at the bottom, forming an inverted bell. The 


smaller end was held to the tree by roots grappling the 
Feeding on the air and water that it catches and 
holds, the air-plant becomes a sort of cistern. The sur- 


veyor sprang to his feet with a laugh. 


‘« Boys,’’ he said, ‘* that old crow is wiser than every 
one of us.’’ 

‘* How so?”’ they asked. 

‘¢ Why, he knows that there are a hundred thousand 
water-tanks in this forest.”’ 

‘‘Where?’’ they cried, in amazement. 

The surveyor cut an air-plant in two, and drained 
nearly a pint of pure cold water from it. The men did 
not suffer for water after that, for every tree in the forest 


| had at least one air-plant, and almost every air-plant con- 


| 


tained a drink of water.—Our Dumb Animals. 


TAKE the self-denial gaily and cheerfully, and let 
the sunshine of thy gladness fall on dark things and bright 
alike, like the sunshine of the almighty.—/ames Freeman 
Clarke. 








CAPTAIN BLANCHE LEATHERS. 

Last evening there was a great stir on the river, and the 
prolonged blowing of steam whistles made everybody in 
the city believe that something unusual had occurred. 
Such was the case, but nothing had happened to make 
the insurance men or others lose any sleep. The noise 
was all about a modest little lady, Captain Blanche 
Leathers. 

Captain B. S. Leathers, of the steamer Watchez, left 
yesterday morning for Natchez, Teaving his wife, who 
received a master’s license a few months ago, in charge 
of the boat. Captain Leathers, femme, had said that 
she only wanted the license in case of an emergency. 
The emergency had arrived, and she was in every way 
equalto it. As the usual hour of departure of the Watchez 
approached, Captain Leathers rang the regulation three 
bells, and when all was ready, mounted the roof, gave 
her orders and signals to the pilot, and started the great 
boat on her voyage up the river. 

The novelty of seeing a captain in petticoats in com- 
mand of a steamboat attracted a great crowd to the levee, 
and the lady was given an ovation that she might well 
feel proud of. The crowd was composed of all classes, 
and included many lady friends of the captain, who gaily 
waved their handkerchiefs, and wished her 40m voyage on 
her maiden trip as such. A feature of the occasion was 
the sending off given the little captain by her confreres. 
As the Natchez blew her departing whistle, it seemed the 
signal for her sister crafts to answer, and every vessel in 
the harbor immediately set up such a tooting and screech- 
ing as is only heard on rare occasions, and continued 
their hearty salutations until the boat was out of sight 
around the bend. The tug Corsair, with Captain 


McNeeley at the wheel, accompanied the Watchez a short | 


distance up the harbor, and contributed her share to the 
impromptu program. 

Captain Blanche Leathers has the honor of being the 
only woman to command a big Mississippi river packet. 
—-New Orleans Picayune. 


Dr. Hotmes AND SHAMS.—A writer in Scribner's 
Magazine says: Among the titles of Dr. Holmes to grati- 
tude and enduring remembrance, which recall themselves 
to us so numerously and forcibly at the moment of his 
death, there is one which I hope no one will lose sight of, 
and which, perhaps, ought to be called his influence as a 
civilizer. He not only showed us, it seems to me—and | 
am thinking of some of his more didactic poems, of the 
opening chapters of ‘‘ Elsie Venner,’’ of countless pas- 
sages in the ‘‘Autocrat’’ and the ‘ Professor ’’—what a 





| 
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STRENGTH OF THE ROMAN CHURCH AT 
WASHINGTON. 
Washington Letter. 
In and around the Capital we find numerous R in 
Catholic seats of learning, with many instructors, mainly 


| Jesuits, and thousands of students, all being trained f r 
| the higher walks of life and for the priesthood. George- 


town College, established in 1778, had ‘last year 106 in- 
structors and 650 students ; Gonzaga College, established 
in 1821, had 11 instructors and 141 students ; St. Johns 
College, established in 1865, had 13 instructors and 160 
students; the Catholic University of America, estab- 
lished in 1889, had 13 instructors and 3ostudents. The 
last named is the national university of the Papal church, 
and is confined strictly to post-graduate work. All 
these are within the District of Columbia. The total 


| mumber of instructors they employ is 142; the total 
| number of students last year was 981. 


At Baltimore are St. Mary’s Seminary, established in 
1791, and having last year 11 instructors and 245 stu- 


| dents; and Loyola College, established in 1852, which 


had last year 11 instructors and 219 students. At 
Emmettsburg, Maryland, is Mt. Saint Mary’s College, 
established in 1808, and having last year 30 instructors 
and 198 students. 

Besides these collegiate establishments, there re 
numbers of others, such as Carroll Institute, St. Rose’s 
Industrial School, the Academy of the Visitation, the 
Convent of Notre Dame, St. Dominick’s Convent, and 
St. Vincent’s School, all within the District of Columbia. 
The numerous parochial schools, moreover, lend in- 
creased strength to these higher institutions, while to 
meet all this mighty educational force, the Protestants 
have practically nothing but the common schools of the 
District. 

As to churches, the Papists are equally 
having sixteen magnificent church edifices, the finest 
structures in the city, except the government buildings. 
They are the church of the Immaculate Conception ; 
Holy Name of Jesus; Holy Trinity; St. Aloysius; St. 
Cyprian ; St. Ann’s; St. Dominick’s; St. Joseph’s ; St. 
Mary’s; St. Matthew’s; St. Patrick’s; St. Paul’s; St. 


fortunate, 


| Peter’s; St. Stephen’s; St. Teresa and St. Augustine 


(negro Catholic church). 

Among other institutions owned by them and con- 
ducted in their interest, are Providence Hospital, the 
establishment of the Little Sisters of the Poor, the House 


| of the Good Shepherd, St. Ann’s Infant Asylum, St. 


fine foundation we Americans have to build upon, but he | 


was the means of inciting directly a multitude of readers 
to work toward ideals of real and sincere (not the sham 
article) which have never in uur literature been put into 
such sane and comprehensive form. 

I should like to see a muster, and I am sure it should 
be a large one, of the men now in middle age whose 
mental tone has been, consciously or unconsciously, con- 
siderably influenced by the kindly castigation until they 
seemed intolerable, of shams and half-baked pretences 
that otherwise they might have gone on tolerating; by 
the flashes of unmalignant wit in which even small boor- 


Joseph’s Asylum, and the Industrial Home School. 
Taking the whole arch diocese of Baltimore, which 

includes the District of Columbia and those counties of 

Maryland lying west of Chesapeake Bay, we find a Catho- 


| lic population of 235,000, with 150 churches, 47 chapels, 


| Sionary force in the world. 


ishnesses and meannesses were suddenly shown up in so | 


unmistakable a light that it seemed impossible ever to 
commit them again ; by the numberless cumulative touches 
by which an ideal of the gentleman was built up, whole- 
some, sensible, unpriggish, attainable by every sincere, 
sham-hating man, yet also full of quiet high things, 
charity, consideration for others—a ‘‘man of gentle 
will.”’ 


60 stations, 22 orphan asylums, go parochial schools, 6 
hospitals, 4 ecclesiastical seminaries, 8 colleges, 19 
academies for young ladies, 2 foundling asylums, 2 
asylums for eolored children. Here is perhaps the best 
organized, the wealthiest, and the most energetic mis- 
The diocese of Baltimore is 
the center of the Jesuit system on this continent, and 
not only the Jesuits, but the Marists and Redemptorists, 
which are also monastic orders, are also represented here 
in great force. 


THE crown of patience cannot be received where there 
has been no suffering. If thou refusest to suffer, thou 
refusest to be crowned; but, if thou wishest to be 
crowned, thou must fight manfully and suffer patiently. 
Without labor, none can obtain rest, and without con- 


| tending there can be no conquest.—7Zhomas a Kempis. 





WATER AND HEALTH. 


A WRITER in the /ndependent says that ‘‘ water starved ”’ 
is an expression that is coming into use, to express the 
conviction that has taken hold of the minds of many 
medical men, that a large number of people do not take 
enough water into the system to supply the normal quan- 
tity needed for the sufficient fluidity of the blood. The 
great vogue of the ‘‘hot water and beefsteak cure ’’— 
which certainly was a most valuable remedy in cases of 
persistent dyspepsia—was probably because the patients 
were truly water-starved, and the full pint of water taken 
half an hour before each meal did its office, not so much 
because it was Aof as because it was water, though a per- 
son’s stomach would have been pretty thoroughly chilled 
by imbibing a pint of cold water at one time. The dis- 
ciples of this ‘‘ cure’’ were taught by one of the most 
successtul of its practitioners to carefully ‘‘ cook’’ the 
water. By that he meant having the water freshly 
drawn, and boiled in the most scrupuously clean vessels 
and then drunk from delicate and attractive cups. Part 
of this detail was probably helpful in making the patients 
attach great importance to the water. And another 
method of keeping them up to the mark was the fact that 
the doctor utterly refused to treat a person who neglected 
the water for two days in succession. Now, a French 
physician, Debove, has used large draughts of water in 
the treatment of typhoid fever with great success. 

It is difficult to imagine where the old-fashioned 
superstition against using water originated. One would 
imagine that the thirst of the fever which calls so loudly 
to be quenched, would suggest that Nature was crying 
out for her needed human element ; but it was rigidly 
denied. In a country village, about sixty years ago, a 
farmer had volunteered to ‘‘watch’’ with a typhoid 
patient, who was nearly despaired of ; but his family were 
all worn out with caring for him, and gladly accepted the 
neighbor’s aid. ‘‘ Very low’’ was the report of the sick 
man’s condition at evening. ‘The patient had in vain 
begged for water of his family; and, fortunately, the 
‘«watcher’’ fell so profoundly asleep that he did not heed 
the prayers of the sick man for ‘‘ just one drink.’’ The 
patient knew that there was a pitcher of water in the ad- 
joining room, and at last, nerved by desperation, he got 
out of the bed and crawled on hands and knees to that 
pitcher, and did not stop till he had emptied it, and then, 
feeling like a guilty creature, crept past his sleeping nurse. 
He began to mend from that hour, and when his aston- 
ished family discovered great improvement in the morn- 
ing he said: ‘‘I’m going to manage this case myself 
after this ; I shall drink all the water I want.’’ And in 
relating the escapade afterward, he said: ‘*I know they 
thought I should die. I thought so, too; but I was de- 
termined to have one happy minute before I went.’’ 


DOOM OF THE BATH TUB. 
THE dwelling house of the future, constructed on scien- 








tific and hygienic principles, will be bathtubless, says the | 


New York Mail and Express. ‘The porcelain-lined and 
zinc-lined and tin-lined tubs of to-day will be unknown. 
Their place will be taken by a tiled room, in which will 
be arranged shower or rain baths at various angles. 
These douches will supply hot, cold, or tepid water at 
the pleasure of the bather, and the liquid will be carried 
off as fast as it is used by a spacious drain pipe. The 
idea is not a new one, and wherever it has been adopted 
the result nas been gratifying. There are three houses in 
London, recently completed, supplied with this method 
of bathing, and there is said to be one in Philadelphia. 
It is not known whether the innovation has been known 


| have yet seen of the danger of abolishing football. 
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in New York,—that is, whether there is any private 
dwelling fitted up exclusively with shower baths. There 
are several fashionable houses on Madison and Fifth ave- 
nues that have both, but it is doubtful if anywhere the 
tub has been abandoned altogether. 

It is claimed for the rain bath that it is in every way 
superior to the method we have known since civilization 
began, and this has been proven in many public institu- 
tions. The first one ever built in America was put in 
the New York Juvenile Asylum. The Demilt dispensary 
has them, and so has the bathing establishment erected 
by the trustees of the Baron Hirsch fund at Henry and 
Market streets. One of the largest rain baths in the 
country is now in the course of construction in the State 
hospital for the insane at Utica, and it is predicted that 
within a very few years all prisons and hospitals will 
have adopted the system. 

The most enthusiastic advocate of the rain bath is 
William Paul Gerhard, who has made a study of its ad- 
vantages. In the first place, he says that it requires less 
space in the planning of a bath house, it consumes less 
time in application, the body of the bather does not 
come in contact with solid water, the mechanical and 
tonic effect of the descending stream is unquestionable, 
the cleansing and stimulating effects are greater than in 
the bath tub, less water is required, and no time is lost 
in waiting for the filling of a tub inhouses where the 
supply is slow. These are a few of the reasons advanced, 
and Mr. Gerhard bases an elaborate argument upon them, 
maintaining his position throughout with a logic that is 
convincing and interesting. 


THE FOOT-BALL QUESTION. 
The Independent. 

THE proposal to abolish the game of football on account 
of its brutalities is received by some with an expression 
akin to horror. They act and talk about it as though it 
were as momentous almost as an attempt to suppress the 
colleges themselves. How shall we ever get along 
without football? Here is an Overseer of Harvard, a 
physician, who intimates that football is necessary to 
prepare our young men for the rigors of war, in case such 
a calamity should come upon the country. He says: 

‘¢ The time may come when Americans may again be 
called upon to contend against other nations, and if we 
are to make babies of our youth, the imprint of our 
counsels will be plainly seen upon them.”’ 

The inference seems to be that if our youth are not 
allowed to play football they wili be as babies, and that 
in such a case, if war should come, we would be at the 
mercy of the enemy. This is the most serious view we 
Of 
course we do not want to be beaten in war, nor do we 
want to be stigmatized as a nation whose young men are 
as babies. If such a dire result is possible it will not do 
to abolish football. On the contrary, it should be greatly 
extended, and instead of military companies and regi- 


| ments we should organize our young men into football 


| 
| 
| 


elevens and have public places instead of armories, 
where they can be properly trained. Asit is, the num- 
ber of young men who take part in the game is very small 
comparatively, and the great majority-of our youth, if 
the Harvard Overseer is correct, are little more than 
babies. We must look to the college elevens for speci- 
mens of true and vigorous manhood. Weare persuaded, 
however, that the Harvard Overseer is an enthusiast and 
is mistaken. On questions of war we would much rather 
follow the lead af General Schofield, who makes the point 
that football, as it is often played, is a kind of war, and 
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that it is not proper to make war in order to train young 
men to be soldiers. If the brutalities which are so often 
seen in football can be eliminated so that it is no more 
dangerous to youth than baseball, the opposition to it 
will subside; if not, it will increase until the game as a 
college game is either abolished or reformed. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


LiuckeTIA M. BARNARD MITCHELL a former West Chester woman, 
has prepared a statement showing that the women of Philadelphia 
county are assessed on real estate $1,537,575.66, and personal estate 
and money at interest at $35,734,133.68. This covers thirty-seven 
wards, and is an average of twenty percent. She considers this suf- 
ficient argument that her sex should have the right of suffrage.— 
Village Record. 


—The oldest and largest willow tree in England is standing in 
Haverholm Park, Lincolnshire. At one foot from the ground it mea- 
sures 27 feet and 4 inches in circumference ; at 4 feet from the ground, 
20 feet 5 inches, and at 7 feet (measured around the protuberances at 
the base of the first set of large limbs), 2814 feet. The spread of the 
limbs is 80 feet on one side and 56 feet on the other. The tree is of 
the Huntingdon species, and on that account is low-topped and 
scraggy, being scarcely 50 feet in height. It is perfectly sound in 
both trunk and branches, and is known to be over 1,000 years old. 


—A local (eastern Pa.) journal has this item: P. R. Theobald, the 
well-known horse dealer, formerly of Pottstown, but now residing in 
Philadelphia, and owner of the Hillside Stock Farm in Abington 
township, was in Pottstown Wednesday purchasing horses. Speaking 
of the low prices of horses, he said that he had just bought four finé 
Percherons for $62.50 each, or $250, whereas he paid, eight or ten 
years ago, $225 to $250 each for the same kind of animals. He at- 
tributes the prices to hard times, to the fact that but few horses are 


now used for street railway purposes, and to overproduction in equine 
stock. 


—In an address at Paris before the International Institute of Soci- 
ology, Sir John Lubbock, M. P., its President, after referring to the 
enormous burden and the folly of the European war entablishments, 
went on to say: “In fact, the religion of Europe is the worship of 
Mars. This state of things is discreditable to a civilized continent. 
There may be some excuse for barbarous tribes who settle their dis- 
putes by brute force, but surely we who pretend to be civilized should 
aspire to a better system of settling international questions. We have 
such a system, namely, the principle of arbitration, and I hope we 
may adopt it more and more.”’ 


—The W. C. T. U. Convention at Cleveland adopted amongst its 
resolutions the following: ‘‘ We disapprove of the exercise of such 
games of foot-ball as require the presence of a physician, as being in- 
jurious to physical well-being and brutalizing in their moral tendency. 
We protest against the custom of inter-collegiate athletics as demoral- 
izing to the legitimate work of college life and calculated to encour- 
age the spirit of gambling.’’ 


—On payment of £60a young man is excused from military service 
in Spain. The other day a man wrote to the Queen that he had al- 
ready paid £600 for ten of his sons, and begging her to excuse the 
other fourteen, as he had no more money. The Queen granted the 
request.—London Herald of Peace. 


—There are in Kennett Square (Pa.) seventy-four widows, most of 
them women past middle life, and many of whom have been widows 
for twenty, thirty, and even forty years. There are, however, but 
about fifteen widowers, which proves either that women have a more 
tenacious hold on life or that men are more prone to console themselves 
with a second marriage than women. At any rate the list of widows 


in this small town seems unusually large in proportion to the population. 
—Kennett Advance. 


—Recently a property in West Caln Township, Chester county, 
was transferred for a consideration of $10,000. Records in the Re- 
corder’s office show that the same property sold ten years ago for 
$30,000. Fifteen years ago a property adjoining the borough of 
Parkesburg was purchased for $18,000. A narrow strip of this prop- 
erty was purchased by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company for $4,000. 
A short time ago the remainder of the tract sold for $3,300. —Chester 
Co. (Pa.) Paper. 


—A convention of representatives of the seven counties of Southern 
California was held this month in Los Angeles. Resolutions were in- 
troduced urging a division of the State of California and the formation 
of the new State of Southern California. The rapid increase in popu- 
lation and wealth and the diversity of climate and productions of the 
soil between Northern and Southern California counties are urged in 
support of the movement. 


—The Boston Supply Kitchen, a philanthropy modeled somewhat 
on the lines of the New England Kitchens, helped in a practical way 
many a family in that city to partake of an appetizing Thanksgiving 


dinner. 
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This was by cooking turkeys for any one who brought them. 
The fowls were dressed, stuffed, and roasted, thus helping out any 
tenement-house woman whose tiny stove or scant knowledge of cook- 
ing made the excellent preparing of the turkey she had been able to 
secure, an impossibility. In addition, turkeys all ready to be eaten 
were sold at the kitchen at very low prices. 


—A ‘‘ History of the Negro Race, for Schools and General Read- 
ing,’’ has been written by Edward A. Johnson, LL.D., formerly Prin- 
cipal of the Washington School, Raleigh, N. C., and published by 
Edwards & Broughton, Raleigh. In his preface the author says : 
‘** During my experience of eleven years as a teacher, I have felt that 
the children of the Negro race ought to study some work that would 
give them information on the many brave deeds and noble characters 
of their own race. In this particular our school histories are generally 
deficient.” 


—The steamer Z/ So/, of the Morgan Line, while en route recently 
to New York, near the Dry Tortugas, had her foremast struck by 
lightning. The effect of the stroke upon the pilot house compass was 
to practically reverse its magnetism, the North point becoming the 
South point, and vice versa, while the bridge compass, ten feet further 
aft showed a change of from four to eight points. Being at still greater 
distances from the foremast, the other compasses were not so seriously 
affected, though all exhibited great changes. . 


—The W. C. T.U. Bulletin says: “A great banquet was given 
in New York last week in honor of Rev. Dr. Parkhurst. Although 
in honor of a reformer and attended largely by clergymen, it is said 
that champagne and other liquors were served to all who ordered 
them, many doing so. In happy contrast with this banquet, was that 
given a few days earlier in Boston by the Home Market Club. Al- 
though entirely secular and political it is said that not a single drop of 
alcoholic liquor was served.’’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE bill to establish a University of the United States at Washington 
was debated in the Senate on the 13th inst. Senator Hunton, of Vir- 
ginia, stated that the idea originated with Washington and that it has 
been urged by nearly all the Pretidents of the United States from 
Washington to Hayes. The lack of a university for higher education 
in this country, he said, had been compelling ambitious students and 
professional men to resort to the great universities of France, England, 
Germany, and other foreign countries. No action was taken on the bill 
and it remains on the calendar. 


A NEW treaty with China was ratified on the 7th inst. With cer- 
tain exceptions, the immigration of Chinese laborers to the United 
States, is absolutely prohibited. This does not apply to laborers now 
registered, who have families here and who may return if they wish. 
The treaty does not affect the privilege of Chinese subjects who are offi- 
cials, teachers, students, merchants, and travelers, to visit and reside 
in the United States. 


AN appropriation will be asked for from the present Congress to 
carry into effect the income tax law passed at the last session. Secre- 
tary Carlisle has approved the arrangements for the collection of the 
tax. The law provides that every United States citizen who has an 
annual income of more than $3,500, is required to make return, under 
oath, before the first Monday of March of each year. The first re- 
turn is to include all income received in the year 1894. Persons hav- 
ing less than $3,500 annual income are not required to make return. 
All incomes of $4,000 and over are taxable two per cent. The tax 
on incomes for the year 1894 will be due and payable on or before the 
first day of July next. 

SECRETARY MorTON has determined to distribute his quota of free 
seeds, amounting to one-third of the whole, to the farmers in those 
Western States which have suffered so severely through the last sea- 
son’s drought. 


TROUBLE has been feared in Utah from the Ute Indians, who recently 
left their reservation and entered the State. The Governor twice 
asked the assistance of the Government to drive them back. Advices 
received in Washington on the 15th inst. say that the Indians had con- 
sented to return to the reservation under the leadership of their agent. 


ADvICcEs from Galveston, Texas, on the 16th inst., reported deaths 
from cholera and yellow fever in the city and state of Rio Janeiro, 
Brazil. Quarantine is strictly enforced at Galveston. 


On the 18th inst. forty cases of smallpox were under treatment in 
Philadelphia. Twenty-four patients were at the Municipal Hospital 
and sixteen were in ten private houses, which are under strict quaran- 
tine. Not a single case has been reported this winter in the district 
known as ‘‘ the slums.’’ 

The American line steamer Southwark, from Liverpool, arrived at 
the Delaware Breakwater on the 17th with small-pox aboard. The 
Quarantine Surgeon detained the vessel. 


THE death of Robert Louis Stevenson, the English writer, oc- 
curred at the Samoan Islands early in the present month, at the age of 
44 years. He had gone to the Pacific in 1891 in search of health. 











NOTICES. 


*,* A Temperance Conference, under the 
core of Burlington (N. J.) Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee, will be held in Friends’ meeting- 
house, at Burlington, N. J., on First-day, 
Twelfth month 23, at 2.30 p. m. 

We ask the aid of Friends from other meet- 
ings to assist us. All ere cordially invited. 

FRANKLIN S. ZELLEy, Chairman. 

*,* The Readiag Room for boys, under the 
care of Friends (formerly entitled the Evening 
Home for Boys), located at 3422 Lancaster Ave., 
is being continued this winter with marked suc- 
cess,sthe average attendance during the past 
month being seventy-three. 

It is a source of extreme regret to the com- 
mittee in charge that they do not have that co- 
operation and assistance from Friends, both 
young and old, to enable them to do justice to 
such a large number of boys, who come to us 
seeking instruction and entertainment. The 
committee need assistance in the way of instruc- 
tive talks, readings, and lectures, and they ap- 
peal most earnestly to all Friends for assistance 
in this connection. 

Donations of books and games will be accept- 
ably received by Anna R. Sellers, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, 315 N. 35th St., West Philad’a. 


*,* A temperance meeting, under the aus- 
pices of Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Temper- 
ance Committee, will be held in Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, Burlington, N. J., Twelfth month 23, 
at 2 p. m. S. S. DeCou, Clerk. 

*,* It is proposed to hold a Conference on 
Temperance and Tobacco, under the care of 
Abington Quarterly Meeting’s Committees, at 
Friends’ meeting-house, Horsham, Twelfth 
month 23, at 2.30 p.m. Jesse H. Holmes and 
others who are able to present these subjects are 
expected. All are cordially invited. 

S. C. JAMEs. 

*,* A Reading Room for Boys under the 
care of Friends, has been opened at 3422 Lan- 
caster Ave., Philadelphia. Aid in the way of 
books, games, etc., will be thoroughly appre- 
ciated. Visitors welcome. By order of Com- 
mittee. ANNA R. SELLERS, Cor. Sec., 

315 N. 35th street. 


? Abington First-day Meeting will meet at 
11 o'clock until Fifth month 1. Mid-week meet- 
ings continue at Io o ‘clock. 


The Silver Statue 


OF JUSTICE and it’s gold base exbib- 
ited at the Worid’s Fair are cleaned and 
polished with 


SILVER 


ELEC TRTICON 


POLISH 


EXCLUSIVELY. This statue repre- 
sents the greatest value in precious 
metals ever combined in one piece. 


Trial quantity for the asking. 
It’s sold everywhere. 


THE _THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York, 


Carving Sets 
From 75 Cents to $5,00. 


Aluminium and Japanese Wares make 
acceptable presents. 


CONROW, House Furnishings, 


903-905 Market Street. 


For the Baby 


A meal possessing all the vy 
tious properties econ Sotier s milk, 
and free from any of the farina- 
ceous and injurious matters which 
abound in infants’ foods. 


Mellin’s Food 


is by far the best for hand-fed in- 
fants ; invaluable in cholera-infan- 
tum and teething. It promotes a 
healthy growth, a full development, 
and a vigorous constitutien. A per- 
fect nutrient for Invalids, Convales- 
cents and the Aged 
Our Book for the struction of mothers, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 
will be mailed free to any address upon 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO. Boston, Mass. 
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Not even “pearl glass’’ or 


“pearl top” lamp-chimneys 


are right, unless of right shape 
and size for your lamp. See 
- “Index to Chimneys.” 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 


Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 


tough glass. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO... 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


S.F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for 94, 


WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders. 
8 F. Ba LDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3500 persons, reaching, say, 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. g@y-When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper. “jpg 


CLUB RATES FOR 1895 


OTHER PERIODICALS AT DISCOUNT 


We announce our Club Rates for 1895. Read the figures given, and also read the notes below. 
We will send the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named 


below, for the amount stated “ for both.” 


WEEKLIES. 

PERIODICAL. 
PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1) 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3) 
HARPER’s WEEKLY, ($4) 
HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2) 
UNION SIGNAL, ($1) 
THE NarTION, ($3) 
VILLAGE REcoRD, ($1) 
THE OUTLOOK, ($3) 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3) 
HARPER’s Bazar, ($4) 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50) 
LiTTELL’s Livine AGE, ($8) 
GARDEN AND FoREst, ($4) 


Youne FRIEnpDs’ Review, (Bi-w’kly, $0.75) 2.60 


PRICE FOR BOTH. 


MONTHLIES, 

PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($3) 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4) 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ($4) 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4) 
THE COSMOPOLITAN, ($1.50) ... 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5)... . 
Tue Forum, ($3) 
NoRTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5) 
St. NicHOLAsS, (€3) . 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, ($2.50) 
MOTHER’s NURSERY GUIDE: BABYHOOD ($1) 2.90 
SCATTERED SEEDs, ($0.50) 
PEACEMAKER, ($1) 
THE FaRM JOURNAL, ($0.50) 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, ($2) 
Our LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY ($1.50) 3.30 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1) 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we 


will name prices. 


*,® Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 








w FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 














Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
dighest of ali in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall St., New York. 


FIRST MORTGAGES verge sn2 


est on income property in Chicago. Title absolutely 

unquestionable and PRoMPT PayMENT of Interest 

Guaranteei. Bank references; 13 years’ experi- 

ence; 4 offices. If you want an investment or bome 

here, write. No —— * a. Bes & specialty. 
Ww. J. 


Or 1223 ‘Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 


CAHRLES E LUKENS, 
Postal Station “‘ Y,” or Rogers Park, Chicago. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 
Capital ray . - $500,000.00 


Capital (paidin),. . . . . 250,000.00 
a A ee ee ,000.00 
Undivided Profits,. .. 10,492.06 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 7 to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loang 
made on Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for A nistrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from 2 and up 
wards, per annum. 


JoserH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT Morris EArLy, Sec’y and Treas. 
Wo. B. Lang, Title and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS. 


ie Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 
Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 

oe Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 

John Lucas, J. Bolton Winpenny. 

8. Davis Page, Elwood Becker, 

Joseph R oads, Edwin 8. Dixon, 

John F. Lewis, Hood Gilpin. 

Thomas R. Gill 








CAV 
COE teantte 


CAN ios OBTAIN A PATENT? Fors 
an honest opin’ write to 
U N& CO. YH yl oy fifty years’ 


expertence in o stent t business. mmunica- 
tions eeiety « oa ential A Handbook of In- 
formation to ob- 


Patents and bow 
tain them cont free. lso a catalogue of 
ical and scientific os sent pe. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
notice in the  Belowciac. American. and 
t as = one widely before the public with- 


entor, T' eppenesa Banst; 
issued weekly, elegantly illustrated, has b ae the 
geulation of any scientific in 








Note: 


Just now, as you have the time to give 

the subject careful consideration, correspond with 

Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- 

able information about Fertilizers and Agricultural 
Chemicais. 

Read, consider and act without unnecessary delay, 


Baugh & Sons Company, 


20 S. Delaware Ave., 


Original 
Manufacturers of 
BAW BONE MANURES. 


Philadelphia. 


and you will feel that you have intelligently dis- 
posed of the question. 








-—. 










WITH OPEN FIRES 

can be economically effected when the Jack- 
son Ventilating Grates are used. These heat a resi- 
dence with 3 the fuel of a furnace, and each will heat 
several rooms. Send for Catalogue No. 6. 
Edwin A. Jackson & ae 50 Beekman St., New York, 


—. c: Boden & Co. Co., 


OPTICIANS. 
S. E. Corner 13th and Walnut Sts. 


iy pot attempt to make one style of Eye Glasses 
fit a/ noses. We can supply all styles. We make a 
specialty of filling Oculists’ Prescriptions, and our 

work is unexcelled for beauty of finish and pro- 
portion. PRICES MODERA TE. 





H.C.BODEN &CO. 
WALNUT &13°S 
| MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 





The Provident Life and Trust Conseuy of Philadeiphis 
» 409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. « 
WBURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIG- 

TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
nena vail and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
Conttens, 64 NEEL E: SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; View Pausifiant and Actuary 
8. WING: r Insurance Department t, JOSEPH ASHBROO Trust Officer, 
3. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant . BAR  POWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DA 





THE MORTGAGE TRUST*COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


* mis anys apt y issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the ym Ss oe oer ia with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of tax) pay- 
able “ann This Company receives deposits, ee by check. 

e . DIRECT om 
Philip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, tT. Wistar Bro Thomas Williams, Jr. John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H, Clothier, John B. —" G. Colesberry Purves, Howard Ww. Lipplacett, 
Francls R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J. Bally, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesrraBLe Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Oost. It is Purety Murua; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 
SuRPtus of over Two and a Haur Mitiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 
Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE G R AR D CAPITAL, 81,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE = m, » TRUS ST C O. 


SURPLUS, 82,000,006 
ANNUITY AND 
Allows Interest on Bang een 


Executes Trusts, 
t Boxes for Rent, 
upheates Cares for Real Estate. 









EFFINGHAM 8. MORRI 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer, 


ae HENRY TATNALL, 
WATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 


Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Tress. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Soliciter. 


ee 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, WILLIAM H. JE HENRY TATNAL 
H. N. BURROUGHS GEORGE TUCKER SS ISPHAM, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
JOHN A. BROWN seas WILLIAM H. N C. SIMS 
BENJAMIN W. pice FRANCIS I. COWEN, PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON. 


JOHN B. G. GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 





